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,.CPIPHONE HAS PERFECTED 


what you have been asking for... Anew ampli- 


142-146 WEST 14m STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S. A. 


fier circuit that is an achievement in musical 


instrument amplification as out- 
standing as the innovation of fre- 
quency modulation in the broad- 
casting industry . . . Here are the 
features of the new Advanced 
models: 


€ 


NEW CIRCUIT — Designed by a 
staff of outstanding Electronic 
Engineers in cooperation with 
well known Guitarists including 
Anthony Rocco, €piphone’s elec- 
tar advisor. 


€ 


COLOR TONES — Clear, rich and 
bright in “Lows” and “Highs”. In 
the Advanced, beautiful over- 
tones and harmonics are not lost. 


€ 


HARMONIC VIBRATO — (Tremolo 
effect) Built in, with speed and 
intensity controlled from panel. 


€ 


The Advanced will be available 
in the Dreadnaught, Zephyr and 
Century models. Your €piphone 
dealer will have the Advanced 
models in the near future. If there 
isn't a dealer in your locality, write 
for our amplifier folder. 
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James C. Petrillo, President of the American F ederation of Musicians of the 
United States and Canada, explains why members of the American Federation 
of Musicians have not been making recordings since January 1, 1948. + 


IT IS NOT intended that this article cover all of the ramifications of the 
struggle between musicians and the recording industry. To do so in any 
great detail would require several volumes. This article will serve its 
purpose if it will give the reader a basic, elementary understanding of 
this all-important topic. Contrary to popular belief, this struggle is not 
one of man versus machine. There is no question here of the musician 
trying to retard technological progress of methods or techniques of manu- 
facture. The musician is not opposed to the record or the phonograph 
machine as such, because neither the record nor the phonograph destroys 
the need for the musician. If records are to be made, musicians will always 
be needed, because in their manufacture, no one has ever evolved a way 
to play a fiddle or blow a horn mechanically. In other cases of tech- 
nological development the workers have fought the very machine which 
displaces them; but in this instance the musician is fighting against the 
uses to which his services are put by enterprises in other fields, which not 
only contribute nothing to his economic welfare, but affirmatively destroy 
the opportunity for his continued services. 


HISTORY OF THE PHONOGRAPH 


A brief history of the mechanical developments and improvements 
in the recording field will clearly show the ingenious uses to which re- 
cordings are put, and the resultant impact on the economic life of the 
musician. 

In 1877 Thomas Edison patented a little device, which he chose to 
call the gramophone. The model filed with the Patent Office cost about 
$18.00. It consisted of a small cylinder, around which was a tin foil cover- 
_ing, rotated by a hand crank. This device was capable for the first time, 
of capturing and reproducing sound. 

The cylindrical record subsequently gave way to the flat type of 
platter which is in common use now. Refinements, innovations and im- 
provements continued to be made from time to time, to such an extent 
that today recordings and phonographs have become almost household 
necessities. 

Symphonic, operatic, semi-classical and popular music have become 
available to millions of families which hitherto could not afford to hear 
such music because of their limited incomes. As the number of records 
sold during the period 1900 to 1920 mounted into the millions, more and 
more people came to know and like good music. Such developments were 
welcomed by the professional musician. 

For a long period of time there was peace between the record and 
the musician. In fact, the record in itself was a strong ally of the profes- 
sional musician, stimulating in thousands of people a desire for more and 
more music, and thus creating greater employment opportunities for the 
performing artist. The general public, with the stimulant furnished by 
recordings, became more music-minded, with a resultant incentive to s¢e 
and hear the live artist whom they had listened to on recordings. 

This tie-in was extraordinarily real and resulted in the advancement, 
not only of the economic and artistic life of the musician, but also in the 
industrial and financial welfare of the phonograph record manufacturer. 
This relationship continued on this level because no commercial usages 
of recordings had as yet been exploited. Records were manufactured 
exclusively for home use, and were so used. Records were not used ex- 
tensively for commercial purposes, nor had anyone attempted to use them 
to any extent in public performances for private profit. 


A RIFT IN THE LUTE 


This peaceful association between the musician and the record was 
rudely shattered with the advent of the microphone and the amplification 
tube. The microphone made it possible to record music with higher 
fidelity, and the tube was responsible for amplifying the record to almost 
any degree. Prior to this development the phonograph record could just 
about be heard satisfactorily by a few people in a normal-sized living room. 
The amplification tube made it possible to fill dance halls, theatres, audi- 
toriums, stadiums, and, to an almost unlimited degree, the outdoors itself. 


This improvement, while welcomed artistically by the musician, 
revolutionized the use to which records would be put in the future. The 
musician did not complain or find fault with the machine, but rather 
with the use made of its output. 


With this new medium of recording and amplification there began 
extensive, unauthorized, commercial uses of the phonograph record by 
groups which made no direct or indirect contribution to its production. 
They immediately foresaw the fabulous profits which they could realize 
from the almost unlimited commercial uses to which these recordings 
could now be put. 


Thus came to an end the tranquil relationship that existed between 
the professional musician and the recording industry. From that time on 
these commercial exploiters have been systematically and unconscionably 
using these records, and, in so doing, have pocketed millions of dollars 
in profit without consideration or any obligation, moral or otherwise, to 
the artist who created the record. While the musician rightfully feels 
despoiled of profits which should accrue to him because of these un- 
authorized usages, he feels even more keenly the work opportunities which 
he and his colleagues have lost, and are still losing, because of the very 
record which he has created, and which these commercial users ernploy 
to supplant him. THIS VICIOUS TREND IN THE DESTRUCTION 
OF MUSICIANS’ EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IS CON- 
STANTLY INCREASING. More and more fields are found in which 
recordings are used to displace live musicians, and there is no end to the 
trend in sight. 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND MUSICIANS THROWN OUT OF 
THEATRES WITH ADVENT OF SOUND 


The most tragic moment in the recent history of the professional 
musician came about with the advent of sound pictures. In 1929 prac- 
tically every theatre employed live musicians, and, in the large metro- 
politan areas, de luxe motion picture houses employed orchestras of sym- 
phonic calibre. Thousands of musicians found lucrative theatrical em- 
ployment. . 

Almost overnight, some eighteen thousand competent, PROFES- 
SIONAL, FULL-TIME musicians were completely dispossessed of their 
jobs. Why did this happen? How did this come about? The answer 
is mechanized music—mechanized music made by a handful of musicians 
in Hollywood! A few orchestras, making motion picture recordings, dis- 
placed almost every live orchestra in almost every theatre in the country. 
So, musicians throughout the land witnessed the spectacle of a few orches- 
tral units, through the medium of recorded sound faithfully reproduced 
and sufficiently amplified to reach all parts of a theatre, completely obliter- 
ating the livelihoods of thousands of their fellow live musicians in the 
very field of endeavor in which all these men earned their bread and butter 
on a PROFESSIONAL, FULL-TIME BASIS. 


How did these men combat this almost mortal blow? They pooled 
their funds and instituted an advertising campaign in the American and 
Canadian newspapers, appealing to and imploring the public to patronize 
theatres which employed live musicians. They sank more than one million 
dollars in this newspaper campaign. The campaign was a colossal flop. 
Not one theatre re-employed its orchestra. Thousands of highly skilled 
musicians had to give up their profession and seek work at some other 
calling. Thousands of others remained only partially in the professional 
musical field, making of their former full-time profession only a part-time 
avocation. . J 

This terrible and cruel blow experienced by the musician proved to 
him, first, that in order to survive he must employ different methods than 
he futilely used in the theatres, and second, that he must depend solely 
upon his own resources, since public feelings had had little effect in 


_ alleviating his plight. 


(Continued on page seven) 





*Editor’s Note: A second article by Milton Diamond, recently appointed general counsel to the American Federation of Musicians, dealing 
with the problem of the musicians created by canned music, will appear in the next issue of the International Musician. 
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WANTED TO LOCATE . 

Louis Ohls, Local 6, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Robert (Bob) Sylvester, former 
member of Locals 802, New York, 
N. Y., and 10, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lawrence E. Castleman (Spider 
Taylor), piano, guitar. 

George Dwight Gibbs, Birming- 
ham, Michigan. Notify Leo Clues- 
mann, Secretary, A. F. of M., 39 
Division St., Newark 2, New Jersey. 

Anyone knowing the present 
whereabouts of Woodrow “Woody” 
Doxtator left-handed accordionist, 
formerly of Local 8, Milwaukee, 
Wis., please notify Leo Cluesmann, 
Secretary, A. F. of M., 39 Division 
St., Newark 2, N. J. 

Any local of the A. F. of M. having 
now or in the past a member named 
Glen Thornton, age 35 to 40, alto 
and baritone saxophone, and band 
leader, please communicate with 
Local 353. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Colonial Club, William Daugherty, 
manager, Nashville, Tenn., is de- 
clared to be Forbidden Territory to 
all but members of Local 257, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





Club Cairo, Washington, D. C., is 
declared to be Forbidden Territory 
to all but members of Local 161, 
Washington, D. C. 


REMOVE FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Kent Manor Inn, Newcastle, Del. 
Emerson Park, Owasco Lake, 
» 


‘Log Cabin Farms, Armonk, N. Y. 
WANTED 


Return of, or information on, 
“Organtone” Dallape Accordion, 
Serial No. 21788, stolen from car in 
Charlotte, N. C., on December 13, 
1947, belonging to Homer C. Chris- 
topher, 1414 Shorter Ave., Charlotte 
7, North Carolina, 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the A. F. 
of M.: 

Opera Association of San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., $332.50. 

Herb Ward Restaurant, and Herb 
Ward and Duke Garner, partners, 
Santa Monica, Calif., $63.00. 

Charlie’s Hi-Hat Club, Daytona 
Beach, Fla., $1,935.00. 

George Straus, Miami Beach, Fla., 
$450.00. 


Charles Weills, Miami Beach, 
Fla., $450.00. 

Phil Rowe, Riviera Beach, Fia., 
$1,250.00. , 


Charlie Woodruff, Riviera Beach, 
Fla., $1,250.00. 








ATTENTION, MEMBERS! 


In accordance with a motion 
passed by the International Ex- 
ecutive Board, on and after April 
30, 1948, the Financial Secretary- 
Treasurer will NOT honor any 
Federation check presented for 
payment after two years from 
date of issue. 














Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, owner, Chi- 


cago, IIl., $585.00. 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, owner, Chicago, II1., $585.00. 

Ray Marsh Brydon, Peoria, IIL, 
$782.22. 

Palace Nite Club, Mike Rabbit, 
proprietor, Sandoval, Ill., $114.00. 


Green Lantern, Anderson, Ind., 
$850.00. 

Bob Lanane, Anderson, Ind., 
$850.00. 

George Lanane, Anderson, Ind., 
$850.00. 


Waco Amusement Enterprises, 
Syracuse, Ind., $850.00. 

R. L. Weil, Alexandria, La., $56.25. 

Olive J. Byrd, Baltimore; Md., 
$750.00. 

Alibi Club, and Louis Waingold, 
manager, Cumberland, Md., $494.04. 

James H. Mcllvaine, Boston, 
Mass., $1,400.00. 

Sam Hoffman, operator, Frontier 
Ranch, Detroit, Mich., $417.38. 

Savoy Promotions, and Howard 
G. Pyle, Detroit, Mich., $1,562.00. 

Bobby Henshaw, Kansas City, 
Mo. $160.00. 

Florham Park Country Club, and 
Jack Bloom, Florham Park, N. J., 
$90.00. 

Sheehan’s Beach Palace, Joseph 
Callahan, employer, Keansburg, 
N. J., $350.00. 

B’nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, employer; Harry Boor- 
stein, president, West New York, 
N. J., $1,000.00. 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, employer, 
Glen Spey, N. Y., $3,415.16. 

Camp Lakeland, A. Cohen, man- 
ager, Hopewell Junction N. Y., 
$250.00. 

Hotel Shlesinger, David Shlesin- 
ger, owner, Loch Sheldrake, N. Y., 
$210.00. 

William Neill, New York, N. Y., 
no amount given, 

New York Civic Opera Co., Wil- 
liam Reutemann, New York, N. Y., 
$6,452.00. 

Mrs. M. Schwartz, New York, N. 
Y., $925.00. 

Rips Inn, Basil Germano, owner, 
Tannersville, N. Y., $483.00. 

Henry “Hank” Durham, operator, 
Onyx Theatre Ballroom Agency, 
Toledo, Ohio, $112.30. 

Blue Skies Cafe, Ashtabula; Ohio, 


$105.00. 

Charles Bloce Post No. 157, Amer- 
ican Legion, Columbus, Ohio. 
$200.00 


J. H. Fuller, Danville, Va., no 
amount given. 


B. McClain, Newport News, Va., 
$1,000.50. 

Fred Kirsch, Washington, D. C., 
$2,800.00. 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. “Bob” Grooms, 


owners and managers, $402.00. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 
Local 23, San Antonio, Texas— 
President, Jerome Zoeller, 727 Gar- 
rity Road, San ‘Antonio 2, Texas. 
Local 26, Peoria, Ill.—President, 
Alvin T. McCormick, 400 Monroe 
St., Peoria 3, Ill. 
Local 27, New Castle, Pa.—Secre- 


tary, Elmo W. Moncrief, 1106 
DuShane St. 

Local 30, St. Paul, Minn.—Presi- 
dent, Chester E. Erickson, 1400 


Charles Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Local 35, Evansville, Ind.—Secre- 

tary, Russell King, Room 7, Keene 

Building, Evansville 9, Ind. 
(Continued on page twenty-two) 








; MODERN 
XYLOPHONE-MARIMBA SOLOS 
With Piano Accompaniment 
MUSSER XYLOPHONE-MARIMBA 
ARRANGEMENTS 


CHACONE—Durannd oncecceccccescssvesecessssssesnssveeee xo] 
SPANISH DANCE No. 2—Moszkowski.... .60 
SPANISH DANCE No. 5—Moszkowski.... .60 
THE YEOMAN’S WEDDING—Poniatowski .60 
FANTASY ON ——— TRAVELER 

1.00 





FANTASY ON sr, PATRICK’S DAY 





FANTASY ON vawnne DOODLE 
Vi F 1.00 





HARRY BREUER XYLOPHONE 


COMPOSITIONS 

BACK TALK FOUR STICK JOE 
BIT O’RHYTHM (4 Hammers) 
CHICKEN REEL MINOR MOMENT 
POWDER PUFF (4 Hammers) 

HAPPY HAMMERS 
ON THE WOODPILE CHOKIN’ THE BELL 
BLUE TID BIT (Vibraphone or 

(4 Hammers) Vibraharp) 


7 List Price 75c Each 
MARY ZOLLER XYLOPHONE 








ARRANGEMENTS 
MUSICAL MISS Zoller 
RAINDROPS Garrison 





List Price 50c Each 


MODERN DRUM STUDIES 
By S. STERNBURG 
Member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Percussion 


312 Drum Studies of Modern American and 
Latin American Dance Rhythms: Tango, 
Rhumba, Conga, Beguine, Oriental Dance 
Rhythms and Symphonic excerpts for Tympani. 
This book is published for study of Snare 
Drum, Bass Drum and Tympani, Cuban and 
Oriental Instruments with illustrations of 
Maracas, Bongos, Claves, Guiro, Chinese Tem- 
ple Blocks and Tympani. PRICE $2.50. 


XYLOPHONE OR MARIMBA 
TECHNIQUE 
Daily Practice Studies by Harry Breuer 


> Scales, arpeggios in all keys, four hammer 
, chords, daily dozen exercises, 12 forms of 
S improvising, hints on hammering. Practical 
studies for the Xylophone and Marimba, in- 
dispensable to every professional and student. 
PRICE $1.00. 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., Inc. 


2 145 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Dept. IM 











-PAIRING 
-PLATING 
- PADDING 


" PROMPT SERVICE 


ALMOST A CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Brua C. Keefer Mfg. Co. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


50 Piano Intros 2" 


tr A 


50 Guitar or Accordion tions. 

25 Riff; Sock Choruses, mention instrument... 

200 Hot Licks, Any Instrument... ts 

Ad-Lib at Sight, Complete Method... $3.00 

Arrange at Sight, Complete Method... ... $3.00 

50 4-Bar Endings to any tunes, 7 instruments ae 
“Walking” String Bass Method..............-...-.- 
Above 7 Itéms $10.25 C. O. D.—FREE oe 











HT 
$1.0 








WIN NEHER, 3507 EARL ST., LAURELDALE, PA. 
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OOM PEE «LY 


epeearoness 


In response to numerous requests by our members, the following article which appeared in the December, 1947, issue is reprinted herewith. It was 


originally published in hundreds of newspapers throughout the country as a syndicated column by Billy Rose, the theatrical manager and impresario. 


’VE BEEN trying to figure out what Jimmy Petrillo really wants. 
On December 31 his boys are going to stop making phonograph 
records. Is Jimmy on the level with his shatter-the-platter program? Is 
he serious about his threat to close down the recording industry for keeps? 

I don’t think so. I think James is smart enough to know he can’t get 
away with that—for long. It involves too many unions, too many jobs, 
and too many people who want to listen to phonograph records. 

Well, then, what is he after? 

Here’s how I figure it. 

Jimmy has no serious quarrel with the recording companies. If he 
wants a raise for the few hundred musicians who make records, he knows 
he can get it. His real beef is against the juke-box syndicates and the 
radio stations which are grossing several hundred million a year by sub- 
stituting records for live musicians. Under the Taft-Hartley and Lea acts 
there’s no legal way for Jimmy to get at his real targets except through the 
guys in the middle—the recording fellows. 


Find a Way 

I think James figures it this way: “I'll tell my boys to stop making 
records. When these juke-box and radio guys use up their stockpile of 
cld records, they'll send for their lawyers and tell them to find a legal way 
to do what’s right by my musicians.” 

Maybe I can explain in a few easy paragraphs what the musicians are 
beefing about and why I think they’re right. 

In 1909 the present copyright law was passed. It set up certain ground 
rules for recorded music. At that time music was being put on wax “For 
Home Use Only”—for mom, pop and the kids. At that time there were 
no such things as juke boxes and broadcasting stations. The gents who 
wrote the law in 1909 couldn’t foresee that some day records would be 
played over millions of loud-speakers and would be the entertainment bait 
for hundreds of millions of advertising dollars. It never occurred to them 
that thousands of small orchestras would be oontzed out of jobs by juke 
boxes. 

But ever since the Victor dog first cocked its head, corporations have 
been doping out ways to replace fingers and lungs with needles and wax. 
The line, “For Home Use Only,” still appears on many record labels, but 


OPERA and 


METROPOLITAN MUSINGS 


The special Wagner evening cycle of the “Ring of the Nibelungen” 
being presented this month—February 6th, 10th, 18th and 24th—is under 
the musical direction of Fritz Stiedry. 

The Metropolitan Spring Tour, which will occupy a two-month 
period, the longest since 1901, and will cover more territory than any year 
since 1905 with more performances than any season since 1910, will open 
in Boston, where the company will play from March 15th through 20th. 
The fifteen cities scheduled will include Denver and Lincoln, neither of 
which has been visited since 1900. 

After its post-season week in New York from March 22nd through 
27th, the company will begin its tour in real earnest, playing Baltimore 
March 29th through 30th; Richmond, March 31st; Atlanta, April Ist 
through 3rd; Chattanooga, April 5th; Memphis, April 5th and 6th, and 
Dallas, April 8th through 10th. 





The February 12th performance of Benjamin Britten’s “Peter Grimes” 
at the Metropolitan, conducted by Emil Cooper, was a most refreshing 
vindication of the Metropolitan’s ability to recognize and further contem- 


_Porary operatic output of a high standard. The work is dramatic as well 


as singable, and bids fair to become a permanent part of the repertory. 
On this occasion Polyna Stoska took the role of Ellen Orford, the school 
teacher, and Lawrence Tibbett sang the role of Captain Balstrode. The 
title role was in the entirely adequate hands of Brian Sullivan, last heard 
in “Street Scene.” 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


there’s no law to stop anybody from buying a’record and playing it for 
profit. “For Home Use Only” has been a joke for years. 

Today there are 450,000 juke boxes. Their yearly take is estimated 
to be $500,000,000. Of the 1,300 radio stations in this country, close to 
500 have ‘never hired a live musician. Practically all of them play records. 
Out of the 10-figure sugar grossed by the juke box and the radio, the musi- 
cians who make it all possible get the interesting sum of exactly nothing. 

Let me scale these statistics down to one human being. 
Over in Jersey there’s a middle-aged man waiting on tables. He used 


to be one of our great jazz trumpeters. Twenty years ago he made a. 


blues record which is now a collector’s item. Almost every night he hears 
his old record on the radio in the hash joint in which he works. A certain 
disc jockey has been featuring it for months. This record is usually sand- 
wiched between a couple of commercials. , 

Now the take-home pay of this particular disc-jockey is about $5,000 
a month. Over the years the phonograph company has sold several hun- 
dred thousand copies of this platter. The old-time trumpet man, whose 
lip muscles went bad after years of blowing, got $50.00 for the original 
recording session. Is that all he rates? Well, not in Petrillo’s book. And 
not in mine. 


The Kibosh 


The last time Petrillo pulled his boys out of the recording studios they 
stayed out for 27 months. The companies finally agreed to pay an over-all 
royalty into the union’s mutual-aid kitty. And for a couple of years they 
did. Now the Taft-Hartley Act has put the kibosh on these royalties. 

This mess can only be cleaned up by the juke-box barons and the 
radio station boys. It’s up to them to figure out some legitimate way of 
paying for the cake that makes them fat. pa 

* How can they do it without violating the Taft-Hartley and Lea acts? 
Well, I wouldn’t worry about that. If they want to give the musicians a 
square shake, their smart lawyers will figure out a way. 

By this time the outfits that play records for profit should have learned 
that Jimmy is nobody’s fool and doesn’t scare easy. I think they can save 
a lot of wear and tear on their nerves and pocketbooks by sending for 
their lawyers right away. 


OPERETTA 


CURTAIN CALLS 


The revised version of Benjamin Britten’s “The Rape of Lucretia” 
will be performed for the first time in the United States on April 3rd and 
Sth by the St. Louis Grand Opera Guild Workshop, conducted by Stanley 
Chapple, as one in their Spring series. The other operas will be Doni- 
zetti’s “Don Pasquale,” Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” and Pergolesi’s “La 
Serva Padrona.” 


Edgar Lee Masters’ “Spoon River Anthology” has been used for a 
one-act Italian opera by Mario Peragallo entitled “La Collina.” Given 
its first performance in Venice last Fall, the opera setting is a cemetery, 
the dead returning to re-enact scenes from their lives. 


“The Student Marching Song,” “Drinking Song,” “Deep in My 
Heart,” “Come, Boys, Let’s Be Gay Boys” and “Serénade” are still echo- 
ing in the air around the Paper Mill Playhouse, Millburn, New Jersey, 
after their successful six-week run of “Student Prince” recently ended. 
The voice of Frank Hornaday as Karl Franz, the Prince, is one especially 
to vibrate in the memory, but the evening’s whole texture was one of 
sheer tunefulness. When George Britton as Dr. Engel, the Prince’s old 
teacher, sang “Golden Days” it was something really to grow nostalgic 
over. 


Astrid Varnay is to sing at least four leading soprano roles of the 
Italian repertoire with the Opera Nacional of Mexico City between May 
25th and June 20th. 


q 


BILLY ROSE SAYS — Send por the Lawyers! 
























Broad and beautiful tone is yours with a Sel- 


mer Signet Cornet. Designed in the authentic 
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James C. Petrillo Explains Why Members of the A. F. of M. Have 
Not Been Making Recordings Since January 1, 1948 
(Continued from page three) 

JUKE BOXES 


One of the most important commercial usages of recorded music is 
the juke box. There are some four hundred thousand juke boxes located 
in thousands of establishments throughout the United States and Canada. 
There are also some two hundred and twenty-five thousand professional 
musicians in the American Federation of Musicians. There is a ratio, 
then, of two juke boxes to every professional musician in the American 
Federation of Musicians. It has been estimated that the juke box industry 
grosses approximately five hundred million dollars annually; yet not one 
penny of this is paid to the musician who makes it possible for this in- 
dustry to thrive. These juke boxes, as every one well knows, have dis- 
placed thousands of musicians in taverns, restaurants and similar places. 

The demand for juke boxes continues. This is understandable be- 
cause the employment of live musicians is more costly than the installation 
of a juke box. In addition, the operator of an establishment profits di- 
rectly from all the nickels that are dropped in the juke box by his patrons. 
Unquestionably, within a short period of time, unless some way is found 
to minimize this competition with musicians’ jobs, the ratio between juke 
boxes and professional musicians employed will catapult to five, or even 
ten, to one. 


RADIO WON’T PAY THE PIPER 


Radio, despite all its lush profits, has wilfully failed to meet its obli- 
gation to the government and to the public in shirking its responsibility 
to employ live musicians. While music forms the basic fare of the ma- 
jority of all programs, the percentage of live musicians employed in the 
industry is shamefully inadequate. 

Much has been alleged about the power of the American Federation 
of Musicians, and its authority of life and death over radio. Yet the facts 
are that out of a grand total of over eighteen hundred radio stations 
presently licensed by the Federal Communications Commission in the 
United States, and some one hundred and fourteen licensed by the De- 
partment of Transport of the Canadian Government, only some three 
hundred stations employ live staff musicians. While music in one form 
or another is played on approximately 75 per cent of all programs, the 
employment of live staff musicians in the industry averages one-third of 
a musician per station. Radio stations persistently refuse to recognize 
their legal and moral obligation to employ live talent. 


It can be seen that through the medium of chain broadcasting and. 


recordings, both affiliate and independent radio stations are receiving 
music free of charge. Not content with this gratuity, and, in an effort 
to hold onto it for as long as possible, they are busily whipping up public 
opinion to a white heat in support of their claim that musicians are rene- 
gades. In so doing they conceal the shameful fact that over fifteen hun- 
dred radio stations which obtain music gratuitously in one form or an- 
other, on the average are not employing even one musician. The uncon- 
scionable use of records by radio stations was typified at the recent Con- 
gtessional hearing. Testimony developed there indicated that a radio 
station in Chicago played recordings for 90 per cent of its air time and 
that it earned $200,000 per year before taxes. Despite this huge income 
this station failed to employ a single instrumental musician. ; 

Radio stations in this country are licensed by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, and in Canada, by the Department of Transport. 
This license gives them a monopoly of the air for broadcasting purposes 
on a specific wave length, which provides them with an opportunity to 
sell their time for the advertising of various products. This privilege, 
given gratuitously to them by the Government, also carries with it certain 
responsibilities. Before being given a license, the station must indicate 
that it is willing and able to employ and develop local talent in its com- 
munity, such as musicians, actors and singers. Failure to meet this obli- 
gation may subject the station to revocation of its franchise. 

While this sounds good on paper, the great majority of radio stations 
in the United States and Canada are violating this provision by failing to 
employ live musicians. Yet there is no record of a single radio station 
ever having its license revoked by the FCC or the Department of Trans- 
port because of its failure to meet this requirement. 

It might be well to illustrate the basic unfairness of most affiliate 
radio stations insofar as their obligation to employ live musicians is con- 
cerned. Let us take a radio station of fifty-thousand-watt power. It has 
a contract with a network to receive whatever commercial chain programs 
the network itself assigns to it. This affiliate station receives pay for the 
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time that these programs are carried. These programs may be of any 
and all types, musical, dramatic or newscasts. 

In any event, the station receives fromthe network the finest musical 
programs, and it does not pay one cent for them. Conyersely, it receives 
pay from the sponsors for carrying them. The musician, whose perform- 
ance the local station is broadcasting, receives nothing from it for this 
service other than the single fee paid by the station from which the net- 
work program originates. 

The affiliate station’s best time, of course, is taken up by these chain 
programs. The other available time is filled in with transcriptions and 
recordings. Hence, it can be seen that between chain broadcasting and 
recorded music, all available time is completely taken up, without the 
slightest possibility of employment for the local musician who resides in 
that community. 

When the musician suggests to this local station that it has certain 
cbligations to meet in the community which it serves, he is flatly rebuffed 
and told that no musicians are “needed.” If they are not “needed” it is 
because, through the use of recordings and chain broadcasts, other musi- 
cians are supplying free of charge all the music which the local station 
broadcasts. 

It is not inconceivable, therefore, that in the not too distant future 
all of radio’s live music, or whatever is left of it, will be confined to two 
or three metropolitan areas. Local radio stations will not employ local 
musicians because the key network stations in these metropolitan areas 
will be feeding them musical programs without charge. The local broad- 
caster who is affiliated with any one of the chains cold-bloodedly takes the 
position that so long as music can be piped in to him by a chain station 
there is no “need” of live musicians locally. Just so long as he can sup- 
plement the chain broadcasts with all of the recorded music he wants, 
he indignantly takes the position that live musicians in his station are 


superfluous. 


The approximately six hundred independent stations not affiliated 
with networks similarly make tremendous profits through the broadcast 
of recorded musical programs. Despite this fact, these stations, in the 
main, fail to employ a single live musician. The same situation exists in 
Canada. Recorded programs, consisting of phonograph records, tran- 
scriptions and jingles, occupy almost all of these stations’ time on the air. 

Radio ha: grown from almost nothing into an industry that is stag- 
gering in size, with gross revenues in 1946 of $322,552,711 and estimated 
receipts in 1947 of $356,296,000, representing an increase of eight and 
two-tenths per cent over 1946. 

The musician has been largely responsible for its growth and develop- 
ment. He rendered free services to help build it when it was an infant 
industry, at a time when there was little, if any, income derived from 
advertising. Now that the radio industry has grown to tremendous size 
and has attained great stability, it has established a “not needed” attitude 
toward live musicians. Musicians will recall the early days of radio, 
when many promises were made them by the broadcasters that if they 
cooperated with the industry in its infancy, when the industry developed 
to full stature the musician would share in its prosperity. .The facts belie 
the promises. } 


DISC JOCKEYS — 

Radio, during the past two years, has witnessed the growth of the 
so-called disc jockey. Like a forest fire, this rage has swept the entire 
country. Almost every station employs a disc jockey. Some of the more 
renowned of these disc jockeys earn fabulous salaries. One of them is 
credited with being a bigger money maker than such stars as Jack Benny, 
Fred Allen and Walter Winchell. In the main, their only claim to star- 
dom is their ability to read the labels on phonograph records and to give 
out with snappy commercials. 

On these programs we find the finest musical fare served via records 
without the employment of a single live musician. The disc jockey rage 
has caused some sponsors to displace live orchestral programs with this 
type of show, and so the competition goes on endlessly. 


WIRED ‘MUSIC SERVICE 

Most people are familiar with what is commonly known as “Wired 
Music Service.” This music may be heard in very subdued tones in many 
restaurants, cafes, hotels and taprooms. This music is piped, by means 
of a telephone line which emanates from a phonograph machine in a 
central location, into hundreds of commercial establishments. There are 
several very large companies which furnish this type of service all over 
the United States and Canada. They charge a regular monthly fee for 
the use of this recorded music. Not only does the musician fail to receive 


(Continued on page nine) 
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James C. Petrillo Explains Why Members of the A. F. of M. Have 
Not Been. Making Recordings Since January 1, 1948 


(Continued from page seven) 


any monetary consideration for this commercial use, but, as a matter of 
fact, he must compete with it for a job in the establishments it serves. 

This wired music service has practically supplanted all of the salon 
orchestral music which the finer hotels and restaurants utilized some years 
ago. Very little of this type of employment has been left for the live 
musician. It has practically been destroyed by this use of records, and 
the hundreds of hotel and restaurant musicians who depended on this type 
of work for a livelihood have been forced to become part-time musiciars, 
or have given up the profession entirely. 


MISCELLANEOUS USES OF RECORDED MUSIC 


Recorded music may now be had for almost any occasion. Some 
undertakers are servicing funerals with concealed music boxes in the 
funeral car, which play suitable dirges for the funeral procession. Wed- 
dings, dances, skating rinks, swimming pools, country clubs, political 
meetings, and all sorts of miscellaneous affairs are now serviced by com- 
mercial companies which supply suitable recorded music for each specific 
occasion. Almost every phase of the entertainment field has been invaded 
by the commercial user and profiteer of recorded music. 

Not too long ago an opera company of live singers was put on the 
road to play in various cities, and the only musical accompaniment used 
was a phonograph machine in the orchestra pit, which played the accom- 
paniment to the opera. 

Nothing will show more pointedly the unfairness of the entire situ- 
ation than the case of a band which was employed by a permanent circus 
company. A dispute arose over wages and working conditions which was 
not resolved and a strike developed. Live musicians walked the streets 
while the strike continued, and the circus continued to perform with 
records. 

It can be seen, therefore, that almost every community in the United 
States and Canada having radio stations, dance halls, cafes and hotels, 
with the expenditure of a pittance for recorded music, has availed itself 
of an instrument which eliminates live musicians. The musician has been 
overly patient and self-sacrificing in continuing to make recordings, in 
view of the destructive uses to which they are put by these exploiters and 
profiteers. Finally, the inhuman continuance and increase of this exploita- 
tion has exhausted his patience. 


TELEVISION 

Television offers another example of the potential use of recorded 
music in supplanting live musicians. Television does not employ a single 
live musician. Phonograph records, transcriptions and motion picture 
sound tracks exclusively provide the musical content of telecasts. Recently 
practically the entire opera “Aida” was televised with live performers 
merely mouthing the performances, and the actual singing and orchestral 
accompaniment being supplied by recordings. Televisers would employ 
live musicians only on a casual basis and have indicated no present inclina- 
tion to staff their stations with live musicians. 


CAMPAIGN OF VILIFICATION AGAINST THE MUSICIAN 


These are facts which cannot be challenged, yet the general public 
has been fed a systematic campaign of vituperation against the professional 
musicians and their President. This campaign was not spontaneous, but 
was carefully planned, paid for and executed by the radio industry and 
their subsidiary recording companies. 

Trade papers just recently reported that these same interests have 
employed public relations counsel to carry on the current campaign against 
the Federation. This is nothing new, as the same thing was done during 
the previous controversy with the recording industry, and that campaign 
was unquestionably successful. The average person, in thinking of musi- 
cians, thinks of them, not as down-trodden humans who have been un- 
mercifully exploited, but rather as arbitrary, capricious and unreasonable 
characters. These smear campaigns are not too difficult to carry on, be- 
cause practically all of the means of public dissemination of news are 
owned and controlled by the very interests which desire to continue to 
exploit recorded music. 

Hundreds of radio stations are owned by newspapers, hence the news- 
paper columnists, reporters and radio commentators are daily pounding 
out the theme fed them by the industry, and join in castigating the musi- 
cians for refusing any longer to submit to these abuses. 

It must be remembered that the musicians’ organization dates back 
to 1896. Historically and currently it is an honorable organization, and 
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it is also one of the most democratic in the entire labor movement. It 


has held an annual election and convention since its ereation, with the 
exception of two war years when conventions were called off due to war 
reasons. 

Why has this smear campaign been generated in recent years? The 
obvious reason is that the radio stations and their subsidiary recording 
companies, which are interested in the continuance of their system of 
chain broadcasting, as well as the unlimited use of recordings, in order to 
perpetuate these uses, have used their immense power and control of the 
press and radio to inflame the public against the musician. 


LEA ACT IS THROWING MUSICIANS OUT OF WORK 


The first concrete result of this carefully prepared campaign against 
the American Federation of Musicians and its President was embodied in 
the so-called Lea Act, more popularly and realistically termed the “Anti- 
Petrillo Bill.” Practically for the first time in the history of the United 
States the Congress was impelled by these interests to pass specific legis- 
lation against a single individual—in effect, a bill of economic attainder. 

The Act attempts to make it a crime for the musician to seek to ex- 
pand the area of his employment opportunities. The general intent and 
purpose of the act is to forbid to the musicians the ordinary means of 
economic action, which unions historically have enjoyed, and to rob them 
of every bargaining position at their command in negotiating with radio 
stations. 

It is interesting to note, for example, that under the Act a broadcaster 
may arbitrarily bar the performance of a foreign orchestra from his station, 
or, if he wishes, he is free to broadcast any number of foreign orchestras 
he desires. The musician, on the other hand, dare not raise his voice in 
protest against this invasion of his job, or to use in any way his economic 
strength to resist it. If he does, he is criminally liable to a year’s imprison- 
ment under the act. 

The Lea Act attempts to place the American musician at the mercy 
of the station owner. This provision of the act will unquestionably en- 
courage the use of foreign musicians, whose music can be had much 
cheaper, despite the fact that other federal laws are especially designed to 
protect American labor against the upfair competition of foreign labor. 

Similar examples of the one-sided effect of this law are to be found in 
every section. In all the provisions of the Lea Act the objective itself is 
lawful for the broadcaster, but the Act attempts to make it unlawful for 
the musicians to achieve or prevent the same objectives. 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY BILL AND THE RECORDING FUND 


The Taft-Hartley Bill also is evidence of the fruition of a successful 
campaign of vilification. The Taft-Hartley Bill specifically outlaws the 
recording fund, which the American Federation of Musicians and the 
recording industry by mutual agreement created some three and one-half 
years ago. 

This fund was created by payment of a small royalty fee ranging 
from one-quarter cent per thigty-five-cent record; one-half cent per fifty- 
cent record; three-quarters cent per seventy-five-cent record; one cent per 
one dollar record; two and one-half cents per one and one-half dollar 
record; five cents per two-dollar record, and two and one-half per cent per 
record over two dollars, on all pressings sold. 

This was the first recognition on the part of the recording industry 
of the injustices visited upon musicians by the commercial uses of records. 

When this fund was created industry let loose an avalanche of propa- 
ganda and publicity against it. The general theme was that this fund was 
to be used as a “slush fund” to pay high salaries to officers of the American 
Federation of Musicians. This fund has been, since its inception, under 
the microscopic examination of Congress, industry and the press. 

The record shows that the slush fund™ accusation has been proved a 
lie. During the past year $1,498,304 has been expended in the employ- 
ment of live musicians in hundreds of cities and towns throughout the 
United States and Canada. These musicians, for the greater part, were 
unemployed, or were employed part-time, and they gave concerts gratui- 
tously to the general public, in veterans’ hospitals, in public schools, dances 
in connection with programs to combat juvenile delinquency, and similar 
instances. 

In simple figures, during the year 1947 more than eleven thousand 
free concerts were given to the public. The musicians playing these con- 
certs were paid the prescribed union scale for their services out of monies 
that accrued in the Recording and Transcription Fund. The nature of 
the music played at these concerts ran the entire gamut of the music field, 
from hill-billy music to symphonic concerts. 

It is pleasing to note at this time that the cost of administering this 
fund was less than one per cent of the gross, and not one penny has been 
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paid to an officer of the Federation. This fund, like all the funds of the 
Federation, is audited by the firm of Lybrand, Ross Brothers and Mont- 
gomery, and copies of their audit may be found in the major public 
libraries. 

The Taft-Hartley Law now makes it a criminal offense, punishable 
by one year’s jail sentence and ten thousand dollars’ fine, for any employer 
to pay, or any union to receive, monies of this kind, so that the small 
royalties which the musicians accepted in order partly to compensate them 
for the loss of employment opportunities, has been taken from them by 
the Congress of the United States. 


NUMBER OF MUSICIANS IN RECORDING FIELD 


A question often asked is, how many musicians are employed in the 
recording field, and what do they earn? 

Statistics of the American Federation of Musicians show that there is 
no such thing as permanent or regular employment in the recording field. 
All musicians are employed on a “casual” basis, usually for a basic session 
of three or six hours). NOT A SINGLE MUSICIAN IS PERMA- 
NENTLY .EMPLOYED AS AN INSTRUMENTALIST IN THE 
RECORDING FIELD. 

As is generally known, the recording musician represents the cream 
of the musical profession; yet the recording industry cannot and does not 
provide him with sufficient employment to feed or clothe him. The musi- 
cian, in order to procure even this meagre amount of employment, must 
always keep himself at the highest possible artistic level because of the 
rigidly high standards controlling this field. In other words, the record- 
ing companies have, at their beck and call fifty-two weeks a year, the 
greatest artists in the American Federation of Musicians, to whom they 
furnish an infinitesimal amount of employment. These musicians, in turn, 
must seek employment in other fields to sustain themselves. 


In connection with this, the following figures may prove interesting: 


Out of some two hundred and twenty-five thousand professional 
musicians, fewer than’ ten thousand have ever made a single record. Some 
three to four thousand have played one recording session, and the remain- 
ing six or seven thousand have played a few more. 

The average income, based on union scale, for each recording musi- 
cian employed during the year 1946, by a group of the largest record 
manufacturers, was $153.25. 

While the above figures might appear startling to the average reader, 
still more startling are the talent costs of a record and their corresponding 
retail worth. In the year 1946 the entire phonograph recording industry 
paid to all of the musicians employed (all figures based on union scale) 
$2,318,162, and they in turn Sold records in the amount of $156,445,721. 
These figures do not in any way include the millions of dollars derived 
annually from the commercial uses of recorded performances. 

From an economic point of view, it can readily be seen that all of 
the damage done by commercial uses of records can be attributed to a 
handful of musicians who earn a mere pittance from recordings, and 
whose activities, through no fault of their own, are- directly responsible 
for the unemployment of their colleagues. 

The average professional life of the musician is short at best, and 
when he does work he rarely is employed fifty-two weeks a year. Even 
the largest symphony orchestras provide only some thirty weeks’ employ- 
ment, and the greater number of symphonies supply a great deal less. Is 
it any wonder, therefore, that because of the ravages caused by recorded 
music more and more musicians are turning to other fields? 


.THE PROBLEM CAN BE SOLVED BY 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION. 


Congress, through inertia or negligence, has failed to awaken to the 
competitive distress caused the musician by the commercial uses of re- 
corded music, and has refused to give recognition to this basic need. 
Conversely, it has gone out of its way to place all sorts of legislative 
obstacles in the path of the professional musician in his effort to find a 
solution to the problem. 

Legislation on this matter should be of the kind that protects the 
employment opportunities of the musician and his colleagues. If such 
legislation were passed, it would be a comparatively simple matter for 
musicians to make records for home use, and for such other uses as would 
not interfere with their employment opportunities. Even records for com- 
mercial purposes could then be made if the commercial uses to which they 
were put did not supplant the musician or interfere with his livelihood, 
or if such commercial users were required to recognize their obligation to 
keep the profession alive. 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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PROOF THAT our conductors and orchestral members are as enter- 
prising a group of people as are to be found anywhere in the reaim of 
art lies in the large number of premieres that are constantly being 
offered symphonic audiences. We can record only a few of these, but 
- even these few speak eloquently of alert study of current output, of 
careful choice, of painstaking rehearsal and of sympathetic performance. 
We weuld like to make one suggestion, however, regarding the com- 
positions’ fate: that works once heard be net relegated to disuse, but 
that they be given the sportsman’s chance of a second hearing before 
final judgment is passed. This would preclude the possibility of really 
great works being lost to the contemporary world, and hence to 
posterit , 


y- 


Boston 


Leonard Bernstein introduced a new work, Harold Shapero’s Sym- 
phony for Classical Orchestra, in his guest conductorship of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra late last month. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Daniel Saidenberg conducted the Connecticut Symphony Orchestra 
in its fourth subscription concert in Bridgeport on January 21st, when the 
soloist was the orchestra’s concert master, Paul Bernard. 


Rochester 


Erich Leinsdorf, conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
is taking it on three separate tours this season, the longest traveling experi- 
ence in the organization's history. The first was made last December, 
and the other two are scheduled for March and April. The second tour 
will bring the Rochester Philharmonic to New York’s Carnegie Hall on 
March 13th for a concert in which Isaac Stern will be soloist. 


New York 


A Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra and Piano Obbligato by Ernest 
Bloch was included in the February 5th and 6th program of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra in connection with the fourth 
annual Jewish Music Festival. Charles Muench conducted. 

_ George Szell presented the premiere of David Diamond’s Third Sym- 
phony on March 4th when he conducted the orchestra in its performance. 


Town of Babylon, New York 

William Masselos appeared in the second concert of the Town of 
Babylon Symphony series in Long Island on February 5th. The orchestra 
is conducted by Christos Vrionides. 


New Jersey 

The New Jersey Symphony Orchestra, Samuel Antek conductor, 
made its radio debut with the second concert of its twenty-sixth season 
on January 26th. The soloist, Mischa Mischakoff, played the D major 
Violin Concerto No. 2 of Wieniawski. The program, which was pre- 
sented in Orange, New Jersey, also included a new arrangement by Mr. 
Antek of the Veracini “Largo.” 


On February 14th Bruno Walter conducted the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony -Orchestra in ‘Newark in a program of works by 
Beethoven, Wagner, Mendelssohn and Dvorak. 





. 


Pittsburgh 

Alfred Casella’s “Paganiniana” and Normas Dello Joio’s Three Sym- 
phonic Dances were introduced to America late in January when they 
were presented by the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 


Erie 

The Erie Philharmonic Orchestra, under Fritz Mahler, gave the first 
American of Jaromir Weinberger’s Overture to the Opera, 
“The Beloved Voice,” on February 15th. The Prokofiev Symphonic Suite 
1941 is planned for March 22nd. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


Washington, D. C. 


Two world premieres within the period of one week were the record 
of the National Symphony Orchestra recently. On January 25th Dr. Hans 
Kindler conducted the orchestra in Robert Ward’s “Second Symphony,” 
and on February Ist, in a symphony by Dr. George Wargo, chairman of 
the Fine Arts Division of the Washington Missionary College, Takoma 
Park, Maryland. ? 


Ba.timore 


The realistic and score-faithful reading of George Gershwin’s “An 
American in Paris” by the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra on February 
Ist, was partly due to the fact that Paris taxicab horns were actually put 
into use. The orchestra’s conductor, Reginald Stewart, insistent on this 
point of authenticity, had been looking for such horns since last Summer, 
a search rewarded through the good offices of a friend who rounded up 
in Paris six of assorted pitch and had them flown across the Atlantic in 
time for the performance. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Local talent featured the January 27th concert presented by the Nash- 
ville Symphony Orchestra. Wilda Tinsley, acting concert mistress, and 
Andrew Ponder, assistant musical director for the Nashville Civic Music 
Association, were soloists in the Mozart Concertina for Violin and Viola. 
For its February 24th program Gregor Piatigorsky is to be soloist with 
the orchestra. 

Now in its second year, the Nashville Civic Music Association under 
the conductorship of William Strickland is developing rapidly. 


Charleston, West Virginia 


The March 7th and 8th concerts of the Charleston Symphony Or- 
chestra will present as soloist Lewis Haddad, baritone. 


Chicago 


The Board of Directors of the Chicago Symphony annoynces that 
Artur Rodzinski will terminate his conductorship of that orchestra with 
the present season. During the 1948-49 season the orchestra is planning 
to obtain the services of guest conductors. 


Wichita, Kansas 


At the concerts of March 11th and 12th, which will bring to a close 
the season of the Wichita Symphony Orchestra, Rose Bampton will appear 
as soloist, and a work by a member of the orchestra, Verne Nydegger, 
“Song for Strings,” will be presented. The Wichita Symphony is made 
up of ninety members, all, even to the conductor, Orien Dalley, selected 
from the town’s citizenry. 


Houston, Texas 


Dorothy Dow, former Galveston soprano who has concertized exten- 
sively in the East since her discovery by Eugene Ormandy last Spring, 
heads the quartet of soloists who have been engaged for the Houston 
Symphony’s presentation of the Verdi “Requiem” on March 14th, the 
performance of which will be a highlight in the Texas Creative Arts 


Festival which will be held March 11th through 14th. The three other J 


singers will be Mary Van Kirk, contralto; Andrew McKinley, tenor, and 
Edwin Steffe, baritone. Frederick Fennell will be guest conductor on 


this occasion. 


Los Angeles 


Two local premieres were features of the February 5th and 6th con- 
certs of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra under Alfred Waller 
stein. One of these, “Tom Paine Overture,” was composed by the 
Nebraska-born Burrill Phillips, and the other “Variations on a Theme 
by Frank Bridge” for strings, by Benjamin Britten. . 
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Musicians Used $1,500,000 Welfare Fund for Free Concerts 


Record and Radio Royalties Provided 11,000 Recitals in 514 Towns and Cities 


The American Federation of Musi- 
cians yesterday opened the books of 
its 1947 welfare fund—now banned 
by a clause in the Taft-Hartley law 
which forbids such funds—in an ef- 
fort to prove its sincerity in its cur- 
rent battle with the recording and 
broadcasting companies. It was this 
fund, made up of millions of dollars 
received from recording and tran- 
scription, which James C. Petrillo, 
the union’s president, said last week 
must be restored before any arrange- 
ment could be made for resumption 
of recording by the musicians. 

During 1947, the union disclosed, 
it used $1,500,000—nearly all of the 
money received from recording and 
transcription in the previous year— 
to provide more than 11,000 free 
concerts, dances and other musical 
services in 514 communities in the 
United States and Canada, more 
than half-of them for veterans. The 
musicians who participated were 
union members and were paid union 
scales, the money coming from the 
union’s welfare fund and, in some 
cases, from co-sponsors such as civic 
organizations, service clubs, news- 
papers and universities. 

Regardless of whether the union 
is right or wrong in its refusal to 
continue recording music, the pro- 
gram of musical events provides an 
interesting insight into its policy “to 
provide more employment for musi- 
cians and to advance American musi- 
cal culture.” Considering the num- 


ber of teen-age dances (2,437) and ~ 


similar events which ft gave, the 
union appears to have interpreted 
culture in a liberal sense. 

From royalties paid by recording 
and transcription—from a quarter of 
a cent on 35-cent records, one cent on 
$1.00 records, up to five cents on 
$2.00 records—the Federation spon- 
sored a wide variety of free musical 
services. 


30,000 Musicians Helped 


National records of the Union, 
audited by the Boston accounting 
firm of Lybrand, Ross Brothers & 
Montgomery, show that the Feder- 
ation footed the bill for the services 
of more than 30,000 of its members. 
Local co-sponsors, among them the 
Red Cross, the Y. W. C. A., the Na- 
tional Guard, the American Legion, 
city and state departments, port au- 
thorities, junior leagues, schools, uni- 
Versities, churches, and newspapers, 
provided additional necessary out- 
lays. 

Locals of the Union promoted and 
furnished music for teen-age dances 
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in most of the major cities, with the 
blessing of mayors, police chiefs, and 
juvenile court judges. Forty-two 
were given in Newark, N. J.; forty 
in Cincinnati, thirty-three in Min- 
neapolis, and so on for a total of 
2,437 in the country. 

This jazz diet was supplemented 
by symphonic concerts of semi-classi- 
cal music, while in many of the hos- 
pitals and welfare institutions of chil- 
dren chamber music proved highly 
popular. 

Fan mail—and the ‘Federation 
needed hay-baling equipment to 
handle the volume—was particularly 
full of gusto when it came in from 
‘the youthful audiences. From the 
Toledo, Ohio, Child Study Institute, 


Concerto” with the orchestra. His 
cure began at that point, the medical 
director wrote. 

In the Los Angeles area a “Music 
for the Wounded” program was set 
up, with broad community backing, 
and the $63,000 allocated to that 
Local by the Federation was aug- 
mented by benefit concerts, so that 
still more musical service could be 
made available for the veterans. On 
this phase of the program General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower wrote to the 
vice-president of the Los Angeles 
Local, expressing thanks to the art- 
ists who had participated, adding, 
“Music is of great recreational value 
to the sick and wounded in our hos- 
pitals, and it is my earnest hope that 





One of the free concerts given last summer in Labor Plaza, Philadelphia, 
by the American Federation of Musicians to provide work for its 
unemployed musicians. These concerts attracted 175,000 listeners dur- 
ing the summer and revived a Philadelphia custom dormant since 1927. 


one girl wrote the conductor of a 
string orchestra: “It was one con- 
cert that I enjoyed without getting 
bored.” A boy, festooning his letter 
with crayon drawings of horns, said, 
“It was the first string orchestra I 
ever heard, and I liked it very 
much,” 

High on the priority list of the 
Union came music for veterans’ hos- 
pitals. The 2,317 performances by 
symphony, band and chamber music 
groups were primarily for enjoy- 
ment. But the medical directors’ 
letters indicated that the music often 
had real therapeutic value. In one 
instance, a young soldier who had 
been a concert pianist was pulled out 
of his apathy when the visiting sym- 
phony conductor persuaded him to 
come forward and play the “Warsaw 


the success of this year’s concert in 
the Hollywood Bowl will assure a 
continuation of your splendid pro- 
gram.” 


Program Filis a Gap 


A yard-long work sheet detailing 
the activities of the musicians’ union 
in Detroit showed that in general 
they provided music where other- 
wise there would have been none: 
71-piece symphony orchestra con- 
certs in the State Fair Grounds, 
nightly band concerts during August 
in Belle Isle Park, 17-piece gypsy 
string music for veterans’ hospitals, 
Christmas party music for under- 
privileged children, a concert by a 
40-piece symphonic band, and four 
performances by 10-piece dance or- 
chestras. 


A break-down of the figures indi- 
cates that half the funds went for 
popular music and half for music 
commonly called serious or “high- 
brow.” 

The largest musicians’ local in the 
country, in New York City, featured 
groups of “strolling players,” who 
visited veterans’ hospitals in the met- 
ropolitan area, playing and singing 
request numbers at the patients’ bed- 
sides. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
Local’s allocation of $91,000 (to 
which the Local added $10,000 for 
overhead expenses) was spent in this 
and other types of musical entertain- 
ment for veterans. 


New York Program 

The New York program furnished 
employment, at one time or another, 
for some 5,000 of Local 802’s 25,000 
members. One hundred symphony 
players performed at a memorial 
concert in honor of the late Mayor 
F. H. La Guardia, playing under 
the baton of Alexander Smallens, the 
Mayor’s favorites: Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried Funeral March,” Bach’s choral 
prelude, “Come Sweet Death,” and 
the adagio movement of his Toccata 
in C major, and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

In Philadelphia the Union revived 
the 20-year dormant tradition of out- 
door concerts in the Labor Plaza, 
which is equipped with an admirable 
shell for band and symphony per- 
formances. A symphonic band was 
used to bridge the gap between low- 
brow and highbrow music; how suc- 
cessfully, is indicated by the fact that 
summer audiences exceeded 175,000. 

In many other communities the 
Federation’s funds had a pump- 
priming effect on the musical life of 
the community. One major and sev- 
eral minor symphony orchestras were 


_revived. In one instance the Union’s 


allocation of $10,000 for free sym- 
phony performances resulted in the 
raising of an additional $120,000 
budget for the orchestra by other 
musically interested groups in the 
city. 

The Federation has paid particu- 
lar attention to smaller communities 
and rural areas. In general the allo- 
cation,of funds was $10.43 a mem- 
ber. For the large locals in New 
York, Chicago en. Los Angeles this 
figure held only for the first 5,000 
on the roster; beyond that number 
only $2.00 a head was granted. Ac- 
count was taken of the fact that the 
larger centers already have much free 
music. 


(Reprinted with permission of the 
New York Herald Tribune.) 
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James C. Petrillo Explains Why Members of the A. F. of M. Have 
Not Been Making Recordings Since January 1, 1948 
(Continued from page eleven) 


It is not the desire of the musician to stop or prevent the use of his 
work, any more than it is the desire of the writer, composer or inventor 
to prevent the use of his creative efforts. The musician merely desires the 
means to regulate commercial exploitation of his work and to prevent the 
unjust enrichment of these commercial exploiters. 


THE MUSICIAN AND THE FRIGIDAIRE 


The iceman lost his job because of the development of the Frigidaire, 
but the iceman in .no way contributed toward the making of the Frigid- 
aire which destroyed his job. Unlike the phonograph, the Frigidaire de- 
stroyed the need for the iceman. Big business certainly would not under 
any circumstances manufacture a product which would destroy it; but 
the musician is being asked to play at his own funeral. 


BAN WAS A LAST RESORT 


Many people have said that musicians are trying to retard techno- 
logical progress and attempting to destroy an industry. The truth of the 
matter is that the industry and the technological progress are inexorably 
destroying both the art of music and the musician himself. This is par- 
ticularly so because of the failure of the Congress of this country, and the 
courts, to regulate and restrict the commercial use of records in fields com- 
petitive with the performing musician. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
the musician in desperation has finally and conclusively decided to resist 
and refuse to continue to commit economic and artistic suicide? 

The public, the Congress, the radio, the recording and juke box in- 
dustries must recognize and realize that unless something is done to stop 
the ravages of unemployment among the musicians, not only will the art 
of music die, but there certainly will be no incentive on the part of coming 
generations to adopt music as a profession, and the sources from which 
are now drawn our great artists will diminish until they are completely 
destroyed. If recordings are permitted to go unchecked, theoretically and 
realistically, a handful of musicians can supply the musical needs of the 
United States and Canada, either through recordings or through chain 
broadcasting. 

Throughout the years the musician was patient and forbearing before 
taking any drastic action to combat this evil. He proceeded to voice his 
resentment in an orderly and modest manner within the conclaves of his 
own organization. His representatives made these protestations known 
to the industry in general; however, nothing came of these justifiable com- 
plaints. Instead, new methods were ingeniously discovered by the com- 
mercial interests to utilize further the recording against him. 

While the unemployment in the theatres came about suddenly and 
catastrophically, the: unemployment caused by the unauthorized usages of 
recordings generally, though not as sudden, is just as vicious and constant. 

Thousands of well-trained young musicians, graduates of conserva- 
tories and music schools, today finish their courses and stand on the 
threshold of their careers with nothing but unemployment staring them 
in the face. Many of them cannot and do not remain in the professional 
field because of the limited employment opportunities, and, of necessity, 
others must remain part-time musicians and seek employment in other 
fields in order to exist. In sheer desperation, therefore, the musician must 
do something, not only to protect his economic interests, but also to protect 
the artistry of which he is rightfully proud. 

The present ban on recordings was not imposed by a single individual. 
It represents the culmination of years of suffering and years of pleading 
by the musicians to their parent organization for help to escape this self- 
destructive process. Year in and year out in annual conventions of his 
organization he has protested against these abuses which were destroying 
him. These representations were well known to the industry, to radio 
and to Congress.- They have been met by a campaign of vilification 
against the musician and the leaders of his organization. 

There was no course of action left open to the musician except to 
abandon completely all employment in the recording field. This action 
was not capricious or hasty. It was made in complete desperation, and 
only after all efforts through the years for a just settlement had failed. 

’ It cannot be contradicted that the action of the musician in refusing 
to make records any longer represents the unified thought and wishes of 
more than two hundred and twenty-five thousand musicians in the United 
States and Canada, who are all proud members of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians, and to whom, up until now, records have meant 
starvation. 
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Belgium says... 
RICO REEDS ...pnerennen sy 


PROFESSIONALS OVER ALL OTHERS! 





Just as Rico Reeds are top choice among discriminating American 

musicians, they’re setting the pace today for world-wide popularity. 

Since their introduction to Belgium’s musical artists, enthusiastic 

_ responses have poured in—all attesting to the unsurpassed qualities 
of Rico’s modern reed style cuts. 

If you haven’t tried RICO REEDS, you have a real thrill 

coming! Select your particular style and strength of reed 

from RICO’S four individual style cuts and nine playable 

strengths . . . then you'll know where REAL PERFORM- 

ANCE begins . . . for both Clarinet and Saxophone. 


RICO PRODUCTS 


6638 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calit 


YOUR MUSIC DEALER 
CAN SUPPLY YOU, OR 
WRITE DIRECT TO... 
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THE NG. 300 ‘ORCHESTRA STAND 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








The Why of the Recording Ban 


HE article explaining why members of the American Federation of 
Musicians have reached the decision they have concerning record- 
ings deserves special editorial comment. Following is an enumer- 

ation of its salient points with pertinent comments thereon. 

1. The musician is not opposed to the record or the phonograph 
machine as such. 

It cannot be made clear enough that the phonograph does not displace 
the musician since the musician is still needed in the production of re- 
corded music. Therefore his case is not parallel with that of the hand- 
weavers fighting the machine which can manufacture textiles without 
their help. What the musician is opposed to is the uses to which the 
phonograph is being put. 

2. The peaceful association between the musician and the record was 
1udely shattered with the advent of the microphone and the ampilifica- 
tion tube. 

It is the machine superimposed on the machine which is doing the 
damage. These inventions made it possible to project music to practically 
any distance, made it possible to have a record heard, so to speak, around 
the world by all the inhabitants thereof at a single playing. 

3. Commercial exploiters ... have pocketed millions of dollars in 
profit without consideration or any obligation, moral or otherwise, to the 
artist who created the record. 

A sense of ethics, as is well known, does not spring up spontaneously 
in the field of business. It is a plant encouraged only through legislative 
enactments with actual powers of enforcement. Those who use records 
for profit without employing or in any way recompensing live musicians 
must be firmly: shown that they are as surely utilizing unpaid labor as if 
they were to line up a chain gang and whip them into action. They can 
be so shown only by being meted out punishment fitted to their deeds. 

4. They (the musicians) pooled their funds and instituted an adver- 
tising campaign in the American and Canadian newspapers, appealing to 
and imploring the public to patronize theatres which employ live musicians. 

As many will remember, pledges were inserted in the newspapers 
throughout the country during those disastrous years, to be signed by 
readers, in the manner of teetotaler vows, to the effect that these readers 
would not patronize moving pictire houses using mechanized music. 
These pledges were mailed into the Federation office by the thousands. 
What actually happened was that the pledge-ee, after basking in a com- 
placent sense of well-doing for about a week, noticed a good feature adver- 
tised at his neighborhood movie-house and went blithely in to see it (and, 
incidentally, to hear the mechanized music). 

5. There is a ration, then, of two juke boxes to every professional 
musician in the American Federation of Musicians. : 

And it is to be remembered also that a juke box displaces not one, 
but several musicians—takes the place of a whole orchestra. And the 
head of an establishment containing a juke box does not pay it. It pays 
him, in the nickels dropped down its gullet by the patrons. 


6. Over twelve hundred radio stations which obtain music gratui- ~ 


tously in one form or another, on the average are not employing even one 
musician. 

These same stations would hardly expect to get any other service— 
announcers, entertainers, control-room employees—free. Nor would such 
workers in their wildest dreams allow the products of their services to 
replace them in the station. 

7. Radio has grown from almost nothing into an industry that is 


. Staggering in size. 
£44 


And yet the public is asked to sympathize with the poor radio stations 
which are being abused by musicians who have the audacity to want to 
make a bare living for themselves and their families from their art. 

8. It can be seen, therefore, that almost every community in the 
United States and Canada having radio stations, dance halls, cafes and 
hotels, with the expenditure of a pittance for recorded music, has availed 
itself of an instrument which eliminates live musicians. _ 

One can readily visualize the situation developed to its logical out- 
come. No live musicians whatever would be employed the length and 
breadth of the land, save in sound-proof, sight-proof radio studios and 
recording chambers. The few musicians required for such sessions would 
be as anonymous as moving picture instrumentalists now are. The glow 
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and warmth generated by the living performer—his style, his individuality, _ 
his special gifts—would obtain no more. There would be no Szigetis, — 
no Benny Goodmans, no Artur Rubinsteins, no Pablo Casals. There — 
would be only the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue,” and Copland’s “El Salon Mexico,” which, divorced from inter- 
preters, would take on an air of unreality, of irrelevancy, would be only 
half heard and half assimilated, as one hears the background music to 
moving pictures. Music would be well on the way to becoming an art 
of the esoteric, relished only by connoisseurs and an initiated few. 

9. Practically all of the means of public dissemination of news are 
owned and controlled by the very interests which desire to continue to 
exploit recorded music. 

This is exactly the explanation of the whole campaign waged against 
President Petrillo. The interests which stood to gain by his being dis- 
credited were the very ones which had control of the most powerful chan- 
nels of propaganda: the radio and the press. Needless to say, such channels 
were made copious use of for the purpose of defamation. 

10. The Lea Act attempts to make it a crime for the musician to seek 
to expand the area of his employment opportunities. 

That the Lea Act is special interest legislation on behalf of the radio 
broadcasters not even its author denies. That it is also punitive legislation 
aimed at the livelihood opportunities of a professional group is equally 
apparent. Under the guise of outlawing “featherbedding”—a derogatory 
term for spreading employment opportunities equabiy, and endeavoring 
to prevent the complete replacement of live performers by mechanism— 
the Lea Act has in effect struck a mortal blow at one segment of the 
population. However, its doubtful constitutionality and other legal aspects 
are to be fully discussed in the next (March) issue of this magazine by 
the General Counsel of the Federation, Milton Diamond; so it is enough 
to say here that the Lea Act is simply one move, and a deadly one, in a 
campaign of bitter-end fighting against the musical profession. 

ll. As is generally known, the recording musician represents the 
cream of the musical profession; yet the recording industry cannot and 
does not provide him with sufficient employment to feed or clothe him 
. . » These musicians must seek employment in other fields to sustain 
themselves. 

This situation is comparable, say, to that of a tailor who has as one 
of his customers a millionaire. This millionaire, by convincing the tailor 
of the favorable publicity ensuing on outfitting so prominent a person. as 
himself, enveigles him into doing the work for next to nothing. So, to 
make his living, the tailor must rely on other jobs. When the millionaire 
is reproached for his lack of consideration, he shrugs, “Well, if that tailor 
does not want my patronage, there are plenty who do, merely for the 
prestige it gives them.” 

12. It is not the desire of the musician to stop or prevent the use of 
his work any more than it is the desire of the writer, composer or inventor, 
to prevent the use of his creative efforts. The musician merely desires the 
means to regulate commercial exploitation of his work... 

It must be apparent to all who care to think twice about the matter 
that no craftsman desires to limit the sale of his products, no artist wishes 
to put up barriers to the full distribution of his creations. He does so 
only when such distribution is destroying his means of livelihood. It is 
the musician’s natural tendency to broadcast as often, as extensively and 
as lavishly as possible. He controls this impulse only because he knows 
his own products compete with himself and destroy his means of existence. 


New Law / 


Resolution No. 35 which was referred to the International Executive 
Board by the 1947 Convention in Detroit, Michigan, was considered at 
the Mid-winter meeting of the Board ahd was adopted in the following _ 
form to take effect March 1, 1948. 


ARTICLE X, SECTION 59: 


“Members employed on a weekly engagement in any local 
jurisdiction shall not play another engagement in any other lecal 
jurisdiction if, in either of said local jurisdictions playing said 
other engagement is prohibited by a quota, job spreading or 
six-day-a-week law.” 
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BE-BOP PIANO! 


Pianists, play the new brilliant 52nd Street 
Style now sweeping the country. Modernistic 
chords and runs featured by leading musicians. 
Three exciting solos. Order now direct. Imme- 
diate shipment. 

Send Only $1.00 
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THE FROZEN RIVER 


Surrendering now to Winter’s icy hand 

Beneath his cold embrace inert you 
lie; 

In frozen silence at his chill command 

You hide your face against the frigid 
sky. 


The waters that once stirred with every 
breeze 
Are now imprisoned by the Winter 
King 
Yet yee you feel the lure of distant 


And ans ai hidden depths you dream 
of spring. 
—Kay W. 





At long last, Local 802 has been 
forced to take the Free Music Gen- 
tleman Cow by both horny protuber- 
ances and assign it to a permanent 
long-merited stall in the perpetual 
bovine green stable. There is not 
the slightest reason to doubt the 
necessity for the move. New York 
City is “Greater New York,” but 
greed is as rampant in a metropolis 
as it is in the smaller cities and 
towns, and even in the rolling 
prairies. 

Secretary Charles R. Iucci makes 
plain in the current issue of “The 
Allegro”—an article reprinted from 
the New York Times—the following 
keynote to the long-familiar night- 
mare of the organized musical pro- 
fession: 

Every day there come across my desk 
letters which begin like this: 

“The X Fraternal and Benevolent 
Society is holding a dance to raise 
money for worthy charities. Would 
you be good enough to contribute an 
orchestra free for this event? Thank 
you.” 

Oor— 

“Mr. John Smith, one of your mem- 
bers, and a few of his men said they 
would donate their services for a brunch 
at the Ritz-Astoria as part of our 
twenty-million-dollar fund-raising cam- 
paign for hospitais and orphanages. 
We would like permission from you for 
Mr. Smith and his orchestra to per- 
form.” 

Of course these enthusiastic pro- 
moters expected to pay everybody 
else—as Secretary Iucci discovered 
upon careful investigation. For ex- 
ample: 

—tThe hotel where the brunch was to 
be held was charging $4.00 a plate. 

—The waiters who served the food 
were paid regular union wages plus 
tips, of course. 

—tThe printer who made up the invi- 
tations was paid for his services. 

—tThe fund-raisers who planned the 
brunch got regular salaries. 

—The electricians who set up the 
loud-speakers on the dais were paid 
their regular salaries. 

—The butchers who supplied the 
bacon, the bakers who supplied the 
rolls, the dairy people who supplied the 
butter and cream, the grocer who sup- 
plied the coffee—all were paid. 

It was only the musician who was 
asked, and is still asked, to contribute 
his services as a beau geste. 


Then came the climax: The Local 
802 Executive Board decided on the 
following policy: 

Henceforth, applicants for unpaid 





345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y 
Money Back Guarantee 


FEBRUARY. 1948 





musical performances will have to dem- 


onstrate that they have agreements 
with hotel managements, caterers, ban- 
quet-hall proprietors, printing firms, 
electrical equipment suppliers and such 
other firms or individuals without 
whose services or establishments char- 
ity or welfare affairs cannot be held, 
that these firms or individuals have 
agreed to give their services, products 
or rental space gratis. 

After this thorough-going cam- 
paign the musician will be just as 
essential to the success of the enter- 
prise as he was before. There will 
be a new undertone of self-respect. 
There will be a new meaning to the 
old-time slogan, “The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” 





The controversy now going on 
over the merits of the fight in which 
President James C. Petrillo is a 
stellar figure is calling forth well- 
written articles from some of the 
best pen-pushers in the ranks of the 
Federation. For example, Elmer 
Kruse, Local 3, Indianapolis, has a 
column contribution in the Star of 
that city in which the fundamental 
merits of the fight are clearly set 
forth, and which we are forwarding 
to headquarters, and which should 
have a place in some final fusillade 
when “all our cards are being laid 
upon the table.” 





In a recent issue of the Los Ange- 
les Overture (Local 47) we note the 
following: 

“Spike is back. Spike’s many friends 
will be glad to hear that after a long 
convalescence he is sufficiently recov- 
ered to spend several hours a day in 
his office. His doctor has forbidden 
him to act as chairman at Board meet- 
ings or general meetings or to appear 
as a witness in court. However, he is 
able to manage affairs in his office.” 

After reading President Wallace’s 
virile, straightforward and illumi- 
nating contributions to issue after 
issue of the Overture, we had not 
dreamed that Spike had gone 
through such a siege as intimated. 
He has been a tower of strength to 
the Federation cause on the Pacific 
coast for a long period, and those 
who know him and appreciate his 
capabilities will certainly hope for 
him a complete and rapid restora- 
tion to health. 





Reno, Nevada, is said to be the 
noisiest city in the United States.— 
Mount Morris Kablegram. 

It would require several grains of 
salt for us to swallow that one. The 
Reno divorce racket may cause more 
or less of a staccato disturbance, 
and yet we have been told by those 
who have been permitted personal 
observation that courtroom scenes 
out there are of a decidedly pianis. 
simo character. If Reno were given 
to excessive civic tumult we know 
of a method by which atmospheric 
perturbation could be speedily re- 
duced to metropolitan calm. Give 
Paula Day, the resourceful secretary 
of Local 368, a commanding position 
in the city square and her magic 



















Z Noicing the MODERN DANCE 
Z Course in Modern 
G Course in Modern Dance Arranging 











ORCHESTRA (150 Exomples).......... 
Harmony 





(Complete) 2.00 
Course in Modern Counterpoint 
(Complete) 
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The New Ruckle 
Molded Bassoon Reed 





Price $3.75 
Now made of a new material. on. 
anteed to: Stay open at the tip. 


freely over entire range. 
working over, wetting, 
Long life. 
RUCKLE - FOX unbroken 
reeds for exchange .. - 
$1.50 each at the factory. 


pong * on 





SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Manufactured by 


RUCKLE REED CO. 
Beachwood Park, Warsaw, Indiana 

















Repairing and Reconditioning 


Your Instrument Like New #4 
Factory Men Is Our Specialty 


SPECIAL PRICES ON REPAIR 


Pay Highest Prices for Used Instruments 
C. W. Blessing 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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2nd EDITION 
COMPLETE TREATISE ON 


TRANSPOSITION 
Covering ALL Problems of Transposition 
Send for Folder to the Author 


CHARLES LAGOURGUE 
= West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y¥. 
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|“EARN EXTRA MONEY” 


; IN YOUR SPARE TIME — IT’S EASY 
i SELL AMERICA’S FINEST ORCHESTRA EQUIPMENT 


@ STONE-LINED MUTES 
@ COLOR-FOLD ORCHESTRA STANDS 


@ FIBRE CARRYING CASES 


ALSO OUR OTHER PRODUCTS 
TO MUSIC STORES IN YOUR TERRITORY 
WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS 
HUMES AND BERG MFG. CO., Inc. 
$25 WEST 76TH STREET CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 








| hearoe Rock 
: 4 Spike Jones 


Ba ° bit BLESSING 






lt takes a good man with a good horn to play the 
deliberately comy music of Spike Jones. City 
Slicker George Rock, a trumpet man of talent and 
experience, says: ‘Only the finest, most delicately 
responsive instrument will do for my type of work— 
and my Blessing has what it takes!" 


















BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Your Blessing dealer is anxious to help you. Write 
for his name and a copy of the new Blessing catalog. 


DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO,., Inc. 


eloquence would solve the problem. 
We shall never forget the fashion 
in which she swayed the Seattle 
Convention in 1941 from a state of 
Passionate restlessness into an un- 
ruffled status of beatific calm. Long 
may Paula be with us to dispel the 
untimely tempest and to lull the 
passing storm into quietness and 
peace. 


Too bad the Balkans can not learn 
the art of transforming their ever- 
lasting “war-clouds” into some sem- 
blance of international peace. 


In the current issue of the Detroit 
Keynote we note the following inter- 
esting “headline”: “Opening in De- 
troit Police Department for Quali- 
fied Musicians.” At the rate musi- 
cians are constantly being crowded 
against the wall by adverse interests 
it may soon be necessary for every 
Federation member to be wearing a 
star. 


We were certainly shocked to 
learn of the tragic death which came 
to President Edward Dale Owens, 
aged 47 years, widely known band 
leader and president of the Flint, 
Michigan, Local 542, Federation of 
Musicians, as the result of injuries 
sustained in a traffic collision on 
what is known as North Dixie high- 
way, three miles north of Mt. Morris. 

Owens suffered a skull fracture 
and arm lacerations when his car 
collided with one driven by Hubert 
R. Clark of Flint. 

Owens was a veteran of both 
world wars and had been prominent 
in Flint musical circles for more 
than thirty years. He was rated as 
one of the finest violinists in Mich- 
igan and had refused many offers to 
come East and to go to Hollywood 
and other circles of attractive em- 
ployment. 

Owens is survived by his widow, 
Mary E., and four sisters. 

On many occasions we have en- 
joyed the impact of his genial per- 
sonality, and in his passing feel the 
loss of an abiding friend. 
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“4@)| Analyze Your Teeth and 
Lips for Wind Instruments 
y, This booklet contains an illustra- 


tion and suggests WHY and HOW 
to correct your faults with Non- 
Pressure System, Tone, and Vibrato. Price $1.00. 
Persons with false teeth, including irritation of 
tissue and suction, $3.00. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. Write to Prof. A. Virciglio, 
2412 Frenchmen St., New Orleans 19, La. 

















THE TONE HEARD ROUND 





Used by Leading Flute Players 





THE WORLD 





In Every Clime and Country Haynes Craftsman-Made Instruments Are 


THEIR OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 
Perfect intonation! Light, responsive action! Beautifully modelled bodies and 


key mechanism. Above all, a New Specially Designed Head Joint, guaranteeing 
even balance and full, rich low tones, as well as a fine middle and high register. 


A NEW CATALOG FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 


108 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE. BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch: WM. S. HAYNES STUDIOS, INC., Suite 4, 33 West Slst Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








We appreciate the thoughtfulness 
of Local Secretary A. A. Clendenin 
in forwarding the particulars con. 
cerning the loss which we have all 
sustained. 





It is an old saying that “Death 
loves a shining mark.” The mean. 
ing thereof comes home with telling 
force to Local 282 of Alton, Illinois, 
in the passing of Arthur Horn at the 
noon-time age of forty-nine years. 
He was a long-time local member, 
very talented. His services were in 
constant demand. He was cellist in 
the Alton Municipal Band, and as. 
sistant director as well as treasurer 
of the band. He had appeared many 
times with the Horn Trio, a family 
string organization. Aside from 
musical activities he was chief ac. 
countant of the retirement fund es. 
tablished by the Olin Industries 
Western Cartridge Company. Broth. 
er Horn’s death will be long sin- 
cerely mourned. 





Speaking of “Wallace,” although 
hailing from Iowa—candidate for 
President of the United States on 
one or another kind of ticket—we 
get a bigger thrill in contacting 
Wallace, Idaho, Local 636 Bulletin 
Extra, which is rapidly finding its 
place at the Federation journalistic 
table. Thanks for the latest issue. 
It exhales the genuine Western 
tang. It breathes a virile spirit. It 
is placing the home local squarely 
on the map. 





That big Eastern snow-storm cost 
the city of Greater New York the 
tidy sum of $1,614,152 to shovel off 
the walks. We wonder what they 
did with the beautiful carpeting? 
We saw not_a flake within its bor- 
ders upon a recent visit there. 





When a boy back East, a common 
expression often heard was, “We 
wish he, or she, or it, were in Hali- 
fax!” -Were we ever guilty? We 
apologize. We have before us a 
beautiful Christmas card greeting 
from Secretary Harry Cochrane, sec- 
retary of Local 571, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 


By practicing that thrift and 
economy which is so characteristic 
of royalty, it is quite possible that 
Philip and Elizabeth may be able 
to get along on two hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. 








Some people will have opportunity 
to enjoy the taste of a quadrennial 
birthday cake on the last day of the 
present month. 


Among other historic distinctions 
which the month of February is 
known to enjoy is the uncertain con- 
volutions of Mr. G. Hog. 


It is difficult to picture Manhat- 
tan, and contiguous territory, as a 
domain where wild Indians once 
roamed at will. Today the paleface 
dominates the scene. 





Hardly enough winter in many 
sections to warrant getting a skate 
on. 


If Stalin were named “Staller” it 
would be more in accord with the 
eternal fitness of things. 








Forward, March, give us the key to 


sin, 

The sweet tune which never can grow 
old: 

Welcome, once more, O Beautiful 
Spring! 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST— 
for perfect performance on 
all electrical instruments. 


Wound with metal espe- 
cially developed for true, 
brilliant, undistorted ampli- 


fication. 


SUPER POLISHED 


MATCHED SETS 


Purchase 
SG, Guier Strings 


From Your Dealer 











NOW AVAILABLE FOR 


Clarinet and Saxophone 


AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


FOR CIRCULARS WRITE TO 











800 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 











WRITE TO JOE ALLARD 
74 W. 50th ST. N.Y. 20, N.Y.C. FOR 


SOMETHING NEW 


For SAXOPHONE 


@ Three octave scales and chords 
@ Atwo ectave range in any scale 














PRICE @ Twelve scales in every hey 
$3.00 @ Fingerings above (high F) 
" @ Unusual chords 
FEBRUARY, 1948 


Jacques Singer 
Conductor of the Vancouver 
Symphony Orchestra 

At thirty-seven, Jacques Singer al- 
ready has had a careet in music 
which includes the conductorship of 
four symphony orchestras, the lead- 
ing of the 147th Army Ground 
Forces Band for its first concert on 
Corregidor after its recapture, and 
his appointment as permanent con- 
ductor of the Vancouver Symphony. 

Trained as a violinist by his father, 
young Jacques, who was born in 
Przemysl, Poland, and who came 
with his family to America in 1921, 
was already making public appear- 
ances at seven. When he was thir- 
teen he gave his first American re- 
cital in Town Hall, New York, and 
soon after won a scholarship to study 
violin with Carl Flesch. Later in 
New York he studied with Leopold 
Auer and at the Juilliard School with 
Paul Kochanski and Rubin Gold- 
mark. At eighteen he became a 
member of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra where, under the baton of Leo- 
pold Stokowski, the conviction grad- 
ually dawned on him that the instru- 
ment for him, the only instrument 
that would completely satisfy him, 
was the symphony orchestra itself, 
with its infinite means for expression. 

During the following years, as 
violinist under batons of guest con- 
ductors Toscanini, Reiner, Coates, 
Klemperer and Ormandy, Mr. 
Singer gained an insight into various 
modes of coaxing from this instru- 
ment, the orchestra, its full range of 
color. He was able to gain practical 
experience through his directorship 
of the children’s programs and of the 
orchestra during rehearsal. 

Then’ in 1937 the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, on the lookout for 
a conductor, turned to Stokowski, 
who recommended Mr. Singer. He 
held this post until 1942, when he 
was called to the service. After his 
release in 1946—he had during the 
time of his service received three 
battle stars—Mr. Singer became 
musical director of the New Orleans 
Summer concerts and guest director 
of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 

Since his engagement as conductor 
of the Vancouver Symphony Orches- 
tra, after two sensational concerts on 
January 26th and March 7th of 1947, 
Mr. Singer has directed fifty-two 
concerts of that organization. Dur- 
ing the one week of December 7th 
the orchestra played five different 
programs ranging from Marc Blitz- 
stein’s “The Airborne Symphony” to 
Handel’s “The Messiah”—quite an 
ideological span, to say the least. His 
audiences not only bridge it, how- 
ever, but enthusiastically call for 
more, acclaiming the conductor who 
has made possible orchestral presen- 
tations of a quantity and quality 
hitherto unknown in that city. 





JENCO MUSICAL PRODUCTS 








World-Famous Maestro Vincent Lopez and 
Drummer Buddy Schutz Using JENCO Vibe 
Please keep up to date on our new models: 
JENCO Vibes, Marimbas, Xylophones, Chimes, Tympazies 
For Sale Only in Your Local Music Stores. 
Manufactured by 


G. C. JENKINS CO. DECATUB, ILL, 


























THERE’S $ $ IN THE MUSIC FIELD 


Li Tuiti Write for Our Catalog and 
mefieescrs <> EARN GOOD MONEY 


Lessons 

Our Home Study Courses will put you in 
position to obtain outstanding positions in 
orchestriis, bands, schools, churches, on radio 
programs—wherever music is used—at incomes 
that attract. 


Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course [] nari 
Piano, Student’s Course L) Voice 

(] Public School Mus.—Beginner’s [_) Clarinet 
Public School Mus. .— Advanced CD Violin 

(D Guitar 

O Ear Tuising and Sight Singing [] Mandolin 

C Choral Conducting Cornet—-Trumpet 
Dance Band Arranging [) Advanced Cornet 
Piano Accordion Saxophoae 

CL) Banjo 


C) History of Music 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

















DEPT. A-611 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Name 

Street No. 

City State 

y 4 YOu teaching NOW? .....ccc.ccccorscerseore If so, how many pupils have You? .......ccsssee eoeenet 





Have you studied Harmony? 
Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor of Music? 














Solos Reeorded by JAROSLAV CIXTERA 


America’s Foremost Trombone Artist and Teacher 
Also CIMERA’S DAILY ROUTINE and ELEMENTARY GUIDE for Trombone ana Baritone 
and ERNEST PECHIN’S ples = > Cangharcnaggags 
Cornet Trumpet. 


Solo Kemeny ~ By F' roe ged and gad CARROLL MARTIN. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER — JERRY CINEREA, 819 HOME AVE., OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 

















MAIL US YOUR USED (UNSROKEN) 
KOLITSCH SHOULDEREST 


(Mail minimum insured), together with 
$1.35 in cash. Within a week you will 
Teceive a completely REBUILT PAD. 
KOLITSCH SHOULDEREST COMPANY 
Box 70, Station N, New York 23, N. Y. 


JACOBS’ INDIVIDUAL 
STRAIGHT-RIM MO 
For Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone and Bari- 
tone—Each “Hand-Tooled” and Tested. 
Comfort and improvement come imme- 
diately with a change to the RIGHT 
mouthpiece. Write for information now to 
MARION L. JACOBS 
929 Ouray Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. 
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Celeste- SIMONE CELESTE | 


“THE SWEETEST BELL TONE IN MUSIC” 


Used by the World’s Greatest radio | 
networks and the leading symphony | 
orchestras, jazz bands and small 
combinations. 


See Your Local Dealer or Write to 


SIMONE BROS. 

Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 45. PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone: 

Philadelphia: FU 9-1240 
New York City: HA 6-0108 

RECONDITIONING OF OLD CELESTES 

ACCEPTED 


POEMS 
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For The Truly Sophisticated 


A beautiful ring possessing undeniable appeal. For 
men and women. 14-KARAT SOLID GOLD, exquisitely 
wrought into a musical motif of dignified charm. 
A unique creation by master craftsmen, especially 
| gy mc « musicians and lovers of music. You 
wear this distinctive ring. INCLUDE 


be 
RIN "Size ‘WHEN ORDERING. 
14K Solid Gold, $24.95 
10K Solid Gold, $18.75 
Simply postman C.O.D., plus 20% 
Tax and postage. 
We Guarantee Your Complete Satisfaction 
or Money Refunded! 
AMERICAN JEWELRY CO., 210 Fifth Ave., Suite 1102, New York 10, N. Y. 

















PIANISTS 


IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 
BY BROADWELL TECHNIQUE. 


Learn how the Broadwell Principles of Mental-Muscular 
Co-ordination and the Keyboard Patterns Method to gain 
proper keyboard habits can greatly improve your Accu- 
racy, Technique, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. 


REDUCE PRACTICE EFFORT—10 TO 1 


Your piano practice can be scientifically applied to eliminate Waste Effort end 
Time. Learn how one practice repetition can do the work of ten; 
mene tee | and sightreading are reduced to logical practice principles. The 
Broadwell System makes memorizing automatic. Makes Sightreading a natural, 
rapid and accurate process. 


GAIN IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Value of the Broadwell Methods applied to poe own playing is appreciated not 
only in So te roved quality of playing, but also the speed with which improve- 
ments in ique, accuracy, sightreading and memorizing, etc., become 
noticed. Eeoeneed mastery of skills such as trills, arpeggios, runs, octave 
passages, chord skips, is unmistakably evident after the first ten days. 


ADOPTED BY FAMOUS TEACHERS - PIANISTS 


Broadwell Methods are used by famous Concert Pianists, Professional 
Pianists, reputable Teache Students and Organists the world over. These 
methods may be applied by the student who has had but six months of previous 
piano instruction as well as by advanced students. The methods are as valuable 
to the piayer of ular music as to the classical pianist. The Broadwell Methods 
have been Geaer anmeooeialiy used for over twenty years by thousands of pianists. 


BROADWELL PIANO TECHNIQUE 


Mail Coupon — no obligation — for 


FREE BOOK — “TECHNIQUE” 


BROADWELL STUDIOS, Dept. 77-0 


? 


Covina, California 
Gentlemen: 
Send me your FREE Book “Technique” showing how I 4 
Improve my Technique, Accuracy, Memorizing, Sightreading ame 
I understand there is no obligation. 
oe ..:.. State 














Official Business 


(Continued from page four) - 


Local 63, Bridgeport, Conn.— 
President, Sam Davey, R. F. D. No. 
2, Shelton, Conn. 

Lécal 89; Decatur, Ill.—Secretary, 
E. R. Hamman, 511 East Pierson 
Ave., Decatur 46, IIL. 

Local 117, Tacoma, Wash.—Presi- 
dent, Francis J. Wallace, P. O. Box 
528. 

Local 123, Richmond, Va.—Secre- 
tary, Herbert C. Stone, 1405 West 
Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Local 135, Reading, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Charles S. Keller, Jr., 605 
North Fifth St. 

Local 138, Brockton, Mass.—Pres- 
ident, Robert M. Jones, 40 Centre 
St., Brockton 35, Mass. 

Local 142, Wheeling, W. Va.— 
President, Dorsie Mann, 108 Vir- 
ginia St. 

Local 154, Colorado Springs, Col. 
—President, R. H. Hiltbrand, 928 
Cheyenne Blvd.; Secretary, B. E. 
Kibler, 221 First National Bank 
Bidg. 

Local 197, St. Louis, Mo. (colored) 
—Secretary, John Cotter, 1724 
Wagoner Place. 

Local 204, New Brunswick, N. J.— 
President, Eddie Shanholtz, 202 
Redmond St. 

Local 207, Salina, Kans.—Presi- 
dent, Virgil Van Cleef, 108 North 
Clark St. 

Local 209, Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
Secretary, Charles Engle, 59 Phil- 
lips St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Local 220, Northampton, Mass.— 
President, Edmund J. Schott, 31 
Davis St., Easthampton, Mass. 

Local 223, Steubenville, Ohio— 
President, Charles N. Davison, 719 
National Exchange Bank Building, 
Fourth and Market Sts. 

Local 248, Paterson, N. J.—Secre- 
tary, Alfred Troyano, 77 Prospect 
St., Paterson 1, N. J. 

Local 259, Parkersburg, W. Va.— 
Secretary, Adrian R. Adair, 1032 
Laird Ave. 

Local 299, St. Catharines, Ont., 
Canada—President, Joseph C. Phe- 
lan, 24 Welland Ave. 

Local 311, Wilmington, Del.— 
President, Louis Knowles, 2503 
Market St. 

Local 324, Gloucester-Manchester 
Mass.—President, Richard D. Vale, 
7 Maplewood Court. 

Local 354, Virden, Ill.—Secretary, 
Archie Wilson, 814 North Spring- 
field St. 

Local 381, Casper, Wyo.—Presi- 
dent, Dave D. Williams, 1615 South 
Oak. 

Local 452, Pittsburg, Kans.—Pres- 
ident, Albert N. Sell, 1214 East 7th; 
Secretary, Espartero Mannoni, 207 
West 18th. 

Local 475, Brandon, Man., Canada 
—President, T. A. Hicks, 38 16th St. 





MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC CUIDE 


A Classified and Alphabetical List of the Best and 
Mest Popular Standard Foxtrots, Waltzes, Show 
Tunes, Rumbas. etc. (36 Headings, over 2000 
Titles, with Original Keys & Starting Notes.) Plus, 
A Handy Fake List & Song Reminder of Top Tunes. 
Covers the Whole Field of Popular Music. 













DRUMMERS) 


The following items are a “MUST” in any 
band which plays Latin-American music. 


























Cuban Maraccas (hand-carved)................Pr. 1,75 
Cuban Maraccas (extra large, 

egg-shaped) Pr. 2.75 
Cabassos (sambas) Ea. 5.50 
Cabassos (extra large, hand-painted) Ea. 7.50 
Tubos Ea. 2.50 
Claves Pr. 1.25 
Gourds Ea. 3.50 
Congas (hand-painted, length 26”.....Ea. 17.50 
Wood Blocks (WOOdER) ooo... Ea. 1.50 
Cowbells Ea....95, 1.10, 1.25 
Timbales, metal shell, tuneable, 

floor stand ... Set..35.00 

* 


If ifs in the drum line we have it, 
can get it, or can repair it. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Drum Folder 


Frank Wolf Drummers Supplies 


117 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


























SENSATIONAL ACCORDION 
i/ip CHART 


WS 'S 648 
{i Seas 
¢ 
st inc led. 
ing Top. 


ghranat 
Price 970 opOcr KMTED, 
AROL MUSIC CHART CO. 





PIANISTS 
Sensational set of Chord Charts show 
names, symbols, readings, treble, bass 
notations, 648 chord positions, 180 bass 
positions. Essential to improvising, 
arranging, composing, teaching. 
$1.00. Order by mail! Stock limited. 


CAROL MUSIC COMPANY 








Box 21, Lefferts Sta. Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 

















HERE’S GOOD NEWS: 
For All Musicians, Up and Coming 
Arrangers and Composers. 

Begin today to do in weeks what wouid 
generally take you years to accomplish. Learn 
to harmonize at sight in 90 days by sending 
today for the most complete, easiest, and 
modern method ever published, “‘The Symbol 
System,” which involves 3 engraved volumes. 
There is no guesswork, no “‘ifs,”’ no groping 
in the dark for the illusive lost chord. Here’s 

a partial list of high-lights: 

@ 61 ways to harmonize any melody note. 

@ 38 different kinds of chords. Average 
musician employs 10. 

@ 226 standard chord connections which may 
be altered to produce thousands of chord 
routines. 

@ Explanation of the HARMONIC LINE. 

@ Treatment of all foreign tones which seem 
to confuse the beginner. 

@ Scoring for 4 and 5 parts for any instru- 
mentation, and many others, etc. 

It’s Modera— Speedy —Guaranteed Comp'ete 

Be Harmony-wise and SEND TODAY! 

$3.00 POSTPAID. NO C. O. D.’s ACCEPTED. 


JOSE SILVA STUDIOS 


P. O. Box O, Traffic Station 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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LEARN “HOT”? PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of ‘‘hot"’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, swingy ee 








Elmer B. Fuchs $:scrign 26° 6. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Easy to Fold 
Easy to Carry 
Easy to Set Up 


Tex Benecke, Duke Ellington, Hal McIntyre, 
Desi Arnaz and Ray Anthony, along with 
many other famous bands, use these beautiful 
red and white stands both on location and 
one-nighters. Give YOUR band top profes- 
sional appearance with Style-A-Folds. See 
your dealer or order direct on money-back 
guarantee. Write for illustrated catalog in 
color, showing complete line of America’s 
finest orchestra equipment. 


Humes & Berg Mig. Co., Inc. 
525 W. 76th St., Bldg. 5, Chicago, Il. 

















MANUSCRIPT 
SCORE PAPER 


SCIENTIFICALLY MADE 
for YOUR VISIONAID 





SOLD BY MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


nouse or Memmedy inc. 


102 ST. CLAIR AVENUE. H.W. @ CLEVELAND 13, On10 














PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 








Local 614, Torrington, Conn.— 
Secretary, Earl L’Abbe, 54 River- 
side Ave, 

Local 536, St. Cloud, Minn.—Pres- 
ident, Andrew Vavrick, 926 10th 
Ave., South. 

Local 559, Beacon, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Ralph Suber, 45 North Ave.; 
Secretary, Bart Lo Schiavo, 436 
Main St. 

Local 563, Cairo, Ill.—President, 
William T. Karcher, 1709 Washing- 
ton Ave. 

Local 565, Faribault, Minn.—Sec- 
retary, Henry Adams, Shattuck 
Campus. 

Local 567, Albert Lea, Minn.— 
President, Pail Pierson, 620 Colum- 
bus Ave. 

Local 571, Halifax, N. S., Canada 
—President, Russell T. Ward, 206 
Windsor St. 

Local 572, De Kalb, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, Russell Lindstrum, 918 Frank- 
lin St. 

Local 603, Kittanning, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Roger Stone, 1520 Orr Ave. 

Local 613, Mobile, Ala. (colored) 
—President, Edward Langster, 954 
Davis Ave.; Secretary, Olney Luci- 
ous, 1324 Congress St. 

Local 626, Stamford, Conn.—Pres- 
ident, Michael Viggiano, 93 Weed 
Ave. 

Local 630, New Kensington, Pa.— 
Secretary, Edmond P. Manganelli, 
925 Fifth Ave. 

Local 634, Keene, N. H.—Presi- 
dent, Halton J. Richardson, Sr., 
Marlboro, N. H.; Secretary, Herman 
A. Reed, 54 Woodbury St., Keene, 
N. H. 

Local 691, Ashland, Ky.—Secre- 
tary, C. William Hanichen, 622 So, 
Third St., Ironton, Ky. 

Local 696, Glen Lyon, Pa.—Secre- 
tary, Joseph Tucker, 61 Washing- 
ton St., Nanticoke, Pa. 

Local 770, Hagerstown, Md.—Sec- 
retary, Albert L. Baltzley, 614 Salem 
Ave. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 27, New Castle, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Mike Isabella, 1115 Croton 
Ave. 

Local 197, St. Louis, Mo. (colored) 
—President, Robert Carter, 9550 
Breckinridge, Overland, Mo. 

Local 342, Charlotte, N. C.—Sec- 
retary, E. B. Morse, 120% East 
Sixth St. 

Local 354, Virden, I1l.—President, 
Paul Timko, North Dey St. 

Local 484, Chester, Pa.—Secre- 
tary, Louis Rosenberg, 315-316 
Crozer Building, Fifth and Market 
Sts. 





Local 526, Jersey City, N. J.— 


President, Thomas Tomasi, 271 Cen- 





EXCLUSIVELY DISTRIBUTED BY 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO,, ihe: 
60 COOPER SQUARE 






































NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 











MAX SCHLOSSBERG 


“DAILY DRILLS AND TECHNICAL STUDIES" 
For Trombone, $3.00 


The Most Efficient Studies Written by the Master Teacher 


Dil BIASE, bpd t Trombonist, N.B.C. Symphony, under Toscanini: 
noe of work it certainly should become an important part of 


For Trumpet, $2.50 


so helpful for all 
every trombonist’ 


ROBERT PAOLUCCI, First Trombonist, C.B.8. Symphony: 
in this book will develop perfect high and low register, beautiful tone and 
flexibility for solo work.” 

HARRY FREISTADT, Soloist, C.B.8. Sympho 

"In these Daily Drills one will find the yon secrets of fine playing which 


Max Schlossberg .gave to his students.” 


GORDON M. PULIS, First Trombonist of the New York Philharmonic Orchostra: 
“These studies are invaluable to trombone students and | can heartily recom- 
mend their use to one and all interested in the finer points of trombone playing, 

I shall use this book in my teaching, and can urge other instructors to do likewise.” 


Order From Your Local Dealer or: 


M. BARON COMPANY 


8 WEST 45TH STREET 


Largest Stock of Finest Imported Studies, Etc., For All Instruments 


my and Andre Kostelanets’s Orchostra: 















"Since it is 


“The excellent material 











NEW YORK 19, N. ¥. 








THE THUMB POSITIONER 
An amazing new aid for beginners on the 
violin, viola, cello and bass. Establishes 
correct playing position immediately. 
Saves months of trial and error practice. 
Price $1.50 (Bass $1.75) 
MUSIC EDUCATION DEVICES 


P. O. Box 156 Cathedral Station, 
New York 25, N. Y. (Folder on Request.) 














A TIMELY MANUAL ON OBTAINING 
A GOOD TONE 


A Treatise for the Wind Instrumentalist for de- 
veloping tone production in playing the Saxophone, 
Trumpet, Trombone, etc., with exercises for the 
controlling of air, exercises for developing and 
strengthening muscles used in blowing on a wind 
instrument, and useful hints on relaxation while 








FEBRUARY, 1948 


playing. Price $1.00 postpaid. Joseph Pepe, 1439 
West Sth St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 














ORCHESTRA STUDIES 


From R. STRAUSS’ Symphonic Works and R. WAGNER’s Operas and Concert Works 


VIOLIN 
STRAUSS, Complete............... 2.50 
WAGNER, Vols. I & II..Ea. 2.50 

VIOLA 





STRAUSS, Complete. 
WAGNER, Complete... 


STRAUSS, Vols. 1 & Il..Ea. 2.50 
WAGNER, Complete.........,.. 2.50 


Complete Catalog of Our Publications Sent Free on 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 


508 FIFTH AVENUE 














FLU TE _* 
STRAUSS, Complete veh 50 
WAGNER, Complete..............2.25 

CLARINET 
STRAUSS, Vols. I & I1..Ea, 1.75 
WAGNER; Complete............ 2.00 

BASSOON 
STRAUSS, Complete...............2.50 
WAGNER, Compilete............. 2.50 














FRENCH HORN 
STRAUSS, Complete..........0:... 2.00 
WAGNER, Complete........200 

TRUMPET 
STRAUSS, Complete... ol JS 
WAGNER, Vols, | & 1a. 1.75 

TROMBONE 
STRAUSS, Complete......-..000.8.7F 






WAGNER, Complete.....0i2I7F 






NEW YORK 17, HN. Y. 


























(Double-Breasted) 


Full Dress Suits .. . $65 
Afternoon Suits ... $75 
Frock Suits ...... $85 
(Cutaway Coat, Vest and 
Striped Trousers) 
All Sizes, 36 to 56 





Formal Stud and Link Sets, from $3.50 


N Myman 215 NO. CLARK ST. 
see" 900% Fine Meg, Wea CHICAGO, ILL. 


SORRY. 
NO CATALOGS 


‘tary, Melvin Elliott, 137% East Lin- 











PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR 
TRUMPET and TROMBONE 


By CHARLES COLIN 












LIP PLEXIBILITIES 
Fer Trumpet For T 
For building the embouchure and develop- 
ing grecter strength in all phases of 
playing. 


MELODIOUS FUNDAMENTALS 
Fer Trumpet For Trombone 


A basic hook for beginners . . . also excel- 
lent for training in transposition. 


ADVANCED DAILY STUDIES 
For Trumpet For Trombone 
For improvement in transposition, lip work, 
range, endurance, tonguing, fingering, ete. 
ADVANCED DANCE STUDIES 
For Trumpet For Trombene 


Authentic studies in modern rhythmic re- 
quirements from Boogie Woogie to the 
Woltz. 


100 ORIGINAL WARMUPS 
For Trumpet and Cornet 
Excellent warmups that extend the playing 
range . . . develop facility and flexibility. 





r 
le : 
§ MUSICAL INSTRUMENT EXCHANGE, Inc. 

: 112 West 48th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 

: Enclosed find $.........0..00000 for which please send the Colin Books checked: 
§ Lip Flexibilities . . (1) For Trumpet [() For Trombone 

& Melodi Fund tal ( For Trumpet (D For Trombone 
Advanced Daily Studies () For Trumpet () For Trombone 


Advanced Dance Studies . . . . [] For Trumpet () For Trombone 
oO 100 Original Warmups for Trumpet and Cornet 








STATE. 
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tral Ave., Jersey City 7, N. J.; Sec- 
retary, Charles Leon, 271 Central 
Ave., Jersey City 7, N. J. 

Local 572, De Kalb, [ll.—Secre- 


coln Highway. 

Local 589, Columbus, Ohio (col- 
ored)—Secretary, Edward E. Beard, 
52 North Garfield Ave. 

Local 630, New Kensington, Pa.— 
President, Joseph S. DeSimone, 925 
Fifth Ave. 

Local 686, Rapid City, S. D.—Pres- 
ident, Lewis Bishop, 733 Fairview 
Ave. 

Local 690, Miami, Fla. (colored)— 
President, Hezekiah Brown, 218 14th 
Terrace, N. W., Miami 36, Fla. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Boston, Mass., Local 9—Thomas 
L. Foxwell, Harry Nelson Willis, 
Anna C. Wise. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local 137— 
John McLean. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10— Alice 
Blackman, John Micaletti, Clara 
Hoffmeyer, John Bezemek, Lew 
Jacobs. 

Chicago, Ill, Local 208—Marvin 
Cates, Cornelius (Tommy) Thomas, 
Gentry Warden, George A. Swan, 
Carl A. Byron. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—David C. 
Castel, Clarence Newby, Arthur 
Scheffer, Dorothy Ann Steger. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Local 173— 
Jeremiah F. Lorden. 

Gloversville, N. Y., Local 163— 
Melvin Brown. 

Hazleton, Pa., Local 139—Edwin 
Winters. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
Jack Ford, Virgil E. Lundell, Albert 
E. (Al) Sack, Cora Seber, James F. 
Thomas. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406 
—Rosario Pleau. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Sofia 
D’Angelo, Frank F. Steenkist. 

Sacramento, Calif., Local 12—W. 
Ross Powers. 

San Francisco, Local 6—Carl 
Rose, Madeline Coughlan, Jack E. D. 
Spence. 

Seattle, Wash., Local 76—Roland 
Olsen, Al C. Anderson, Thomas J. 
Dillon, William A. Cleveland, Grace 
Seavers Flanagan. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—H. T. Culley. 

Waukesha, Wis., Local 193—Fred 
Delzer. — 

Wheeling, W. Va., Local 142— 
Frank Osterman, Sam Beveredze. 








9 Dance, Vocal and Concert Orch. 
BY BEST ARRANGERS. Immediate shipment 
C.O.D. without deposit. We pay the postage 
and supply any music published. Preference 
to Union Members. Write for free Catalog 
of Orch., Bands, Books and special Free Offer. 
GLADSTONE HALL MUSIC CO. 


VIBRATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sax and Clarinet 


Made in France, and 
distinguished for 
their tonal brilliancy, 


VIBRATOR REEDS 
take the lead in 
superiority! 

* 


10 Different Strengths— 
From No. 1 Soft to 
No. 5% Hard. 


. 
Ask Your Dealer 
H. Chiron Co.., Inc. 


1650 Broadway 
Pat. New York City 


DIRECTONE 
is DYNAMITE! 











Revolutionizes . 
Accordion Acoustics! 
Today .. . new DirecTone (pat. pend.) 
projects boss and treble tones towards 
center of accordion, then out to avudi- 
ence in a single tonal blend. Available 
only on Pancordion and Crucianelli ac- 
cordi Send postcard for free tech- 
nical expionation — now! 


PANCORDION, INC. 
Robert Poncotti, President 

38-10 29th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
eeeeaeeoe0 020008080 


















“FAST AS A FLASH!” 

For Lubricating, Reducing 

Wear, Preventing Corrosion 
and Valve Setting 

The favorite with brass in- 

strument players since 1898— 

HOLTON Electric Oil has 





n never ¢q 
At your Music Dealer's. 
Plain Cap, bottle, 25¢ 











1676 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


“TDEAS” WANTED! 


If you have an idea for a 
New Type of Musical Acces- 
sory or Instrument—or Toy, | 
ete: We can make it—sell 
it—and pay you Royalties. 














SEND YOUR MODELS IN 
TODAY FOR APPROVAL 


Humes & Berg Mig. Co., Inc. 
525 West 76th St. Chicago, Mlincis 




















Dropper Applicator, bottle, 30¢ 





FRANK HOLTON & CO 
t ‘ aN Ww 








SIMONE MANTIA 


NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 
Trombone and Euphonium 


$25 West 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel. CI 6-0430 














The LEWERENZ MOUTHPIECES 


For Clarinet. The NU-MODEL, made from 
rubber; far better tone; easier free blowing; 
accurate facings; will improve your playing. 
Refacing. Hand-finished reeds. Descriptive 
list free. WM. LEWERENZ, 3016 Texas 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


REEDS 
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ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER 


Prescott’s Reed Mfg. Co. 


America’s Oldest Reed Manufacturer 
1442 WEST BELMONT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


res-kut REEDS 


America’s Finest! 
_AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


afford to be handicapped in any way. 
KRES-KUT REEDS MEET THESE NEW STANDARDS: 


They are scientifically designed 
and cut. Their ir edges vibrate 
d—tree from ligature 
bind. ‘This means FAR RICHER 
TONES — INSTANT RESPONSE 
—WITH MINIMUM EFFORT. 


Made only from the CREAM of 
the CANE.. This, plus their 
GLOSS - FINISH, makes them 
long-lived and remarkably re- 
sistant to moisture. 


You'll find them in America’s 
finest bands and orchestras. Try 
one and YOU'LL agree—KRES- 
KUT REEDS are America’s 
Finest. Make your reputation 
with Kres-Kut! 


PAT. NO. 2022736 





CHICAGO 13, ILL. 





The American Musician of today faces requirements far 
beyond any he has ever met before, anywhere. He can’t 











buy direct and save! G3 

























big savings! 
gvaranteed quality 


Nowhere else can you get 
this superb performer. It’s a 
Lafayette exclusive — made 

in our own famous sound 
laboratories and sold direct to 
you. That’s why you can be 
sure of a top quality amplifier 
at this amazingly low price. 
You need this sturdy, compact 
unit for road travel and 
one-night stands. 90 day 

full guarantee. 


compare these great 
features: 


® full 15 watts of undistorted tone 

® heavy-duty 12” speaker 

© designed for solo, orchestra or 
group work 

® for use with vibration, contact or 
electric guitar, and instrument mikes 

® 115-volt 50/60 cycle AC operation 










100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, 
110 Federal St., Boston 10 
24 Central Ave., Newark 2 


FEBRUARY, 





Write For Fully Wlustrated Catalog 


mail coupon now! 


@®eeeseeoeeee7ee2n1eeseee2ee 
Lafayette Sound Systems, Dept. MB-8 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send immediately Musicians’ 
Amplifier @ Leng oad E 

Catalog #88 
Check [] Money Order [] enclosed 
OOM. wc ccccccccccsccsccocccces 
ABEIOGB coc cc ccccscoccvecccccose 


City. .....+.-Zome... State. ...e+ 


*For delivery in N. Y. City add 2% 
($1.05) for sales tax. 
eeeeeveeveenee ene 
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SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS 


SUSPENSIONS 


Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Paul Carenci, John 
Cimoni, Albert Corfield, George R. Day, Omar 
Gorrell, Victor Jarroway, Harry Jones, James La- 
vette, E, A. Juhas, Louis Marotti, Rudy Marzio, 
Clifford Noonan, Joseph Polka, Gregory Phillips, 
John R. Sayre, Elmer Sternquist, Oscar Sternquist, 
John H. Thomas, Chas. Tweedie, Richard Vionese, 
Fred Wallace. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Donald P. Ahern, Dolphy 
S. Aimolo, Morsie Allen, Mitchell Baizen, Patrick 
Barbara, Charles Carl Barbaro, Joseph Bruno Bed- 
din, Anthony Béllacqua, Donald M. Berlin, Carleton 
St. Croix Beyer, Sam Bittle, W. Gerard Bottorff, 
Joseph Broda, Donald E. Bryant, Joseph S. Burke, 
John T. Carroll, Joseph C. Chalifoux, Serge Cha- 
loff, Raymond Chiaraluce, Harold Joseph Cleary, 
Paul R. Clement, Felix S. Conte, Philip P. Cooper, 
Joseph Costello, Edward J. Cotter, William T. 
Crotty, Edward Leo Cunningham, Michael A. Dan- 
tone, Angelo DePaolo, Pierre DeReeder, Joseph M. 
DiCarlo, Charles DiGaetano, John M. Dorsey, 
Oliver H. Dowd, Frank Dunn, Alton Eccles, Ed- 
ward P. Fagin, Edwin J. Fisher, James P. Foley, 
James T. Gallagher, A. Edward Gallinaro, Frank 
V. Gentile, Arlyne Gerber, Norman Gilbertson, 
William Aléxander Given, Louis Glick, Bradford 
Gowans, Reuben Green, William E. Greenlaw, 
Manning Ward Hamilton, Francis John Hapenny, 
John W. Harbo, Joseph Heller, Peter Hetorilla, 
Frank B. Holderried, Robert F. Hooley, Ivan S. 
Jacobs, William K. Kahakalau, Ira Katkis, Frank 
T. Kilduff, Henry B. Kohler, George H. Lambert, 
James A, Lambert, Anthony LaPenna, Leo Larkin, 
Kenneth A. Larson, Billy J. Layton, Joseph Lieb- 
ster, Daniel A. Lynch, John Edward Maines, 
Joseph John Manning, Samuel J. Marcus, Wil- 
liam Marcus, Charles H. Mariano, Michael G. 
Masino, Julio Mazzocca, Harold Irving McGlory, 
Arthur L. McLeilan, William Mercurio, Alexander 
J. Milligan, Ernest Ministeri, R. W. Montgomery, 
Robert J. Morono, Reuben F. Moulds, Willard 
Mason Murdock, Nuncio Muscianesi, John B, 
Newton, William C. Nordstrom, Edward N. 
O’Hearne, Alfred B. Olson, Joseph Pagliuso, Philip 
Palmer, Anthony Picciotto, Wilma Wilson Pratt, 
Wm, Steven Quigley, Joseph Julio Raimo, Louis 
M. Repucci, William J. Reynolds, Walter H. Rich, 
Ottolene E. Rivers, William F. Roche, Alejandro 
Rodriguez, George H. Rogers, Roly Rogers, An- 
thony Jerome Rossi, Charles Angelo Rossi, Ted Roy, 
Leslie D. Rupert, John Joseph Ryan, Vincent John 
Sacca, George O. Sarty, Donald Scott, James G. 
Scot, Jr., Martin J. Silverman, Jennie Stahl, Rico 
Tarquinio, Douglas Terry Homer, James J. Torna- 
bene, Lourent J. Torno, John Joseph Walsh, 
Thomas G. Walters, Morton L. Zack, Karl Zeise, 
Simon Zinburg. 

Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, Local 475—Mrs. J. 
Rosenman, W. Noonan, M. Laskin, E. H. Davies. 

Bristol, Conn., Local 432—Domenic Fiorito. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local 137—Robert Reid, 

Ernest Zeman, Charles Vesely, Ralph Hartwig. 

Centralia, Ill., Local 681—Robert H. Wilton, 
John Hull, Jr., Carl Wert, Mrs. C. M. Raemer, 
Wilford (Bud) Morgan, Pauline Holt. 

La Crosse, Wis., Local 201—Edith H. Anderson, 
Otto R. Anderson, James R. Asfoor, Thomas C. 
Bell, Albin Bina, Clarence L. Cherrier, Suzy 
Clemmons, Paul O. Dinger, Robert P. Engh, Or- 
ville R. Fossum, Rober Gardor, Cliff Gaynor, Jr., 
Rolland Gutenknecht, Marian E. Haug, Florian 
Heintz, Lee Hodge, Chas. B. Lawrence, Ann 
Mahlum, Harley Meyer, Olive Plamadore, Robert 
Ringdahl, Donald F. Schwartz, Art Serres, Wil- 
lard Thompson, Charles Wacouta, John A. Wall- 
jasper, Charles Young, Raymond Young. 

Newport, R. I., Local 529~—Chas. Burdick, 
George A. Murray, Edmond ‘Lord, Jos. Gates, 
Carol Joyce Huntoon. 

New Rochelle, N. Y., Local 540—Jjames Castelli, 
Frank P. Fraidi, Harlan N. Haag, Anthony Maise, 
Joseph Phillippo, John Van Duzer, 

Niagara Falls, Ontario, Local 298—Gaston Lajoie. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Louis Armstrong, Frank 
C. Cobb, Robert J. Medina. Richard J. Mitchell, 


OBOE REED CANE 


Direct from Frejus—Selected and prepared 
under the direct supervision of Marcel Tabuteau. 











Gou $20 per | 
Gouged, shaped and folded..$25 per 100 
English Horn and Bassoon Cane Prices 
on Request. ALL ORDERS C.O.D.. 
SAMSOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 5144, Philadelphia 41, Pennsylvania 








Free - To Dance Band Leaders 


Sample arrangement and list of stand- 
ards, JAM, SWEET AND SWING, for 
Trumpet, 2 Saxophones, Piano, Drums 
and Bass, 60¢ and $1.00. 


LARRY LIVINGSTON 
1116 Owana St. Royal Oak, Michigan 
















MERCADO | 


equalled for 
tone quality 
and endurance 
TRY THEM and 
CONVINCED 
Made in 5 strengths from 
$1 (Soft) to $5 (Very Hard) 


Eb ALTO 
B TENOR SAX... 
Ask Your Dealer or ¢ Write to 


T. J. MERCADO 


26 POST AVENUE, NEW YORK 34, N. Y. 





FIN-DER 
SAX-SLING 


Mfg. by FINDER 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 














The GLANTZ Mouthpiece 


IS NOW AVAILABLE TO 
ALL TRUMPET PLAYERS 


SILVER-PLATED .. $ 7.50 
GOLD-PLATED... 10.00 
Plus Postage. 

ALL ORDERS PREPAID 
° 
Write Direct to 


HARRY GLANTZ 


650 West End Ave., New York 25, N.Y. 











FAST CHORD CHANGES 














ARE YOU ANNOYING OTHERS 


WITH YOUR PIANO PRACTICE? 
Use MAYO’S MUTING DEVICE which en- 
ables you alone to hear your practicing. Easily 
attached or detached without harming mech- 
— State grand, upright, or spinet and 

send $5.00 Eg silencer and full instruction. 
Guaranteed Money Back 

RICHARD ey ee ee 

1120 Latona St., Phila. 47, Pa. Dept. 004 















on any CLARINET 
on any SAXOPHONE 
Guaranteed to 
Improve Your 


Instrument 


AVAILABLE IN MORE THAN 





6,000 MUSIC STORES 
Literature Free 
PENZEL, MUELLER & CO.. Inc. 
36-11 Thirty-third Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Seg mare 














SEE YOUR fAVORITE JOBBER 
VALCO MPG. CO., 4700. WALTON, CHICAGO 51, ILL. 











| | MOUTHPIECES 
| |“BUILT-TO-FIT” 


| (Trade-Mark Registered) 
4 
it For TRUMPET, TROMBONE 


Are the “pearl of great price” to many brass 
men—NOW! Fitted with utmost precision, the 
result of 34 years’ constant effort to make a 
geod product even better. Reasonably low 
: priced, and of weighty import—HONESTLY 
; ADVERTISED! I believe them to be the most 
effective remedy known for correcting and 
building faulty embouchures. Made by the 
Old Master himself, who originated this sys- 
tem, deveioped it, and proved that “BUILT- 
TO-FIT” mouthpieces ARE the answer to most 
enbouchure problems. 
WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
' AND PROOF 


HARRY L. JACOBS 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 





* 

4 2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
+ 
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HAS THE FINEST 
Reamer for Bassoon, $3.50 


| SAMSOL PRODUCTS CO. 
i 
q At Your Dealer or Direct. 





Robert L. Parieck, Howard E. Plat, Cat C Poul- 
sen, Howard L. Swecker, Irene M. Swecker, Rich- 
ard A. Wells. 

Redding, Calif., Local 113—George Spurbick, 
Jume Marchand, Grace L. Fenner, Martin Larens, 
Duane Metzger, Louis E. Mills, Frank Martin, 
Walter R. McKinney, Thomas Tromonic, Harry 
Sublett, Ruth Hamilton, William L. Costin, Sam 
Smith. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—R. A. Millard, 
Marvin Vogt. 

Superior, Wis., Local 260—Clarence Roberts, 
Julius Kaihlanen, Norman Timblin, Al Strom- 
berg, Rose Baaldwin, Beatrice Williams, Harvey 
Hulter, John S. Strader, Arthur Broaten, Harold 
Horn, John Whyte, John Dinda, joe DeMeyer, 
Elnor Nelson, C. E. Hase, Mrs. Helen Hase. 

Teronto, Ontario, Local 149—Edgar Beazley, 
Harry Broadhead, Merle Brydon, Dan Datri, Walter 
Emmett, Christine Eyles, Percy Faith, Betty Ann 
Fischer, Cyril H. Fowke, F. W. Fricker, Frank 
Glynn, Bill Green, Nat Grupatein, Walter Gurd, 
Kenneth Helm, Gene Hill, Ernest Hobson, Orville 
Hoover, Doug Hurley, T. H. Jack, John Knight, 
Gordon Kozlov, S. A. J. Ledson, Gordon W. Lec, 
Wm. R. Leslie, James J. Lynch, Grenville Mc- 
Farlane, Arthur McMorran, Tim Maurice, Norman 
Moffatt, Anthony Morra, Judy A. Murphy, James 
Napier, Jr., Charlie Nuttall, Douglas Ollific, 
Harold (Hal) Osborne, Albert Owens, Herbert 
Peake, Fred Powell, W. Richardson, Ruth Roher, 
Harry L. Scott, Merton Sealy, A. Simmons, Car- 
man F. Smith, Melvin O. Smith, Vivienne Smith, 
Earl Terry, Warren VanEvera. 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Rupert H. Wil- 
liams, Weston H. Caswell, Harold G. Kastensmith, 
William W. Shampine, Richard Buckley, Eleanor 
H. Shaughnessey, Floyd G. Cady, Perry H. Sey- 
mour, Harold Lynch, Robert R. Puffer. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Local 610—John 
Krutsch, Leonard Mancl, Catherine Row, Harvey 
Schmick, Al Ross. 


EXPULSIONS 


Ely, Nevada, Local 212—Robert H. Ellsbury, 
Dewey Thornton, Curtis Guinn. 

Gloucester, Mass., Local 324—G. Allyn Brown, 
Sam Fortado Perry, Edmund C. Harris, Herman 
G. Mitchell, Chas. W. Parsons, Hyman Sandler, 
Everett Wilson. 

— Ohie, Local 286—Henry Hank Durham. 

wcester, Mass., Local 143—Edward H. Allen 
(red. Wardell). 


REINSTATEMENTS 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Walter Lavelle, Leo 
Marchior.i. 

Biddeford, Maine, Local 408—Jjohn H. Folsom. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Harold Elmer Currier, 
Albert A. Groveman, George MacFarlane, Vernon 
J. Sholund, Frank Simone, Ralph Frank Talarico. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, Local 137—Dictz Newland. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 206—Nathaniel Harbor, Ed- 
ward N. Gardner, Samuel P. Player, Robert H. 
Beckley, Edward H. Thompson, Rudolph Pernell, 
Lonnie Tillman, Alonza Williams, Hilliard L. 
Washington, Earl Demus, Edwin Frazier, Isaac 
Cameron. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Lester Perkins, Herbert 
H. Anderson, John Landrom Aranjo, Casey Van 
Hatten, Clifford Real, Edmund F. Weingart, 
Jimmy Page, Hall F. Overton, Walter Kamberg, 
Mary Corrigan, Conrad H. Fox, Ella Rose Hal- 
laron, Robt. H. Finch, S. P. Novosel. 

Conneaut, Ohio, Local 107—Wesley Tickner. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Joseph Askew, Ernest 
T. Dagostini, Joseph Isaac Dudley (Pat Dudley), 
Duward N. Faught, Charles Greenlee, Stanley 
(Gray) Grzesik, Cyril Guthoerl, Philip E. Hill, 
Velva (Nalley) McGarity, Edward L. Mezey, Jay 
Dee Miller, Donald Mills, Edward Paszkowski 
(Ed. Pastor), Mathew Rucker, .Eugene Shelton 
(Gene), (Tubby), John Taylor Wilson, Nathaniel 
Winn, George H. Wolnick (Don Gilbert), Abra- 
ham Woodley. 

Ely, Nevada, Local 212—Leona Neff. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Robt. F. Bernard, 
Glen Farquhar, Ford Lewis, Werner Gebauer, 
Edw. Lavietes, Gregory D. Mauliola, Lionel 


(Continued on page thirty) 








GIVE LIVELIER TONE... 
FASTER KEY ACTION! 


Your musical instrument store or repair 
man can now equip your saxophone 
with genuine Res-O-Pads...recognized for 
superior performance and longer 

life. Skillfully designed and carefully 
manufactured to highest quality 
standards. Res-O-Pad’s exclusive con- 
“struction assures livelier, richer 

tone and faster, more positive key action. 
Only the best quality, imported 

English ai leather (brown kid) 
and top grade woven felt are used. 
Res-O-Pads are available in a complete 
range of sizes to fit any saxophone. 
CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIV. 
C. G. Conn Lrd., Elkhart, Indiana 








, . 







POPULAR SAXOPHONE PADS clusive construction with metal ring to insure 

ON THE MARKET. round shape and accurate size; metal disc 

poses oom vt reflect and enrich tone quality; 

MADE OF TOP QUALITY IMPORT- firmer, woven felt for more positive key action. 
ED ENGLISH BELLOWS LEATHER 
AND FINEST GRADE WOVEN FELT. 






EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION AS- 
SURES FASTER KEY ACTION, 
LIVELIER TONE, LONGER WEAR. 


COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES TO 
FIT ANY MAKE OF SAXOPHONE. 






























BASSOON REED CANE 


GOUGED—That Fine Quality Genuine French 
_ Cane of my own direct importation. 


$8.00 Per 100 Pieces 
JOHN E. FERRELL 








3508 Juniata St., St. Louis 18, Missouri 








| $ Box 5144, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 





} LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 

t? Complete Course by 

is ; DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 

t Course includes necessary tools, lec- 
ture-beat recording and text book. 

a TOTAL COST $50. Pay as you learn. 

For full details write 











KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells St., Lafayette, Indiana 








PIANISTS. VIOLINISTS, 


GUITARISTS—AND ALL MUSICIANS. Your 
hands are the VITAL LINK between brain and 
instrument. Lightning fingers, flexible wrists, 
octave playing made easy, a fine vibrato, all 
acquired by a few minutes’ daily practice. 
Free descriptive booklet, “FINGER MAGIC". 


COWLING INSTITUTE, 60 New Oxford 
Street, London, W. C. 1, England. 





Case Sy 


PROTECTION BEAUTY DIONITY 





Another typical LIFTON Prod- 
uct. The LIFTON Trombone case 
is made of 3-Ply Veneer, with 
the unusual feature of both top 
and bottom (including the grace- 


- bell shape) each constructed THE 

‘ “STERLING” 
of one continuous piece. : M Wo a 
THE LIFTON MEG. CORPORATION NSC aSeS 
18 WEST 18th STREET . NEW YORK, WN. Y. 




















PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
Props., Detroit, Mich. 

Granada Gardens, Shannon Shaef- 
fer, Owner,” Eugene, Ore. 

Midway Park; Joseph Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Pineview Beach, Stan Sellers 
(Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, 
Bessemer, Ala. 

Rainbow Gardens; A. J. Voss, 
Manager, Bryant, lowa. 

Rodeo Park, and Amusemen Pro- 


motions, Inc., and Harry Rein- 
dollar, Wm. Pyle, Samuel 
Fisher, Pennington Heights, Pa. 


Sni-A-Bar Gardens, 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Summer Gardens and James 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. 
Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 
ter, Manager, Flint, Mich. 
Woodcliff Park, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 
This List is alphabeti- 


cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 


cellaneous 
ALABAMA 
AUBURN: 
Frazier, Whack 
BIRMINGHAM: 
Sellers, Stan, Operator, Pine- 
view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 
ARIZONA 
PHOENIX: 
Hoshor, John 
Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club. 
YUMA: 
Buckner, Gray, owner ‘'345" 


Club, El Cajon. 


ARKANSAS 


ELDORADO: 
Shivers, Bob 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Stewart, J. H. 
Weeks, S. C. 

McGHEE: 

Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Robertson, T. E., 

Robertson Rodeo, 
PINE BLUFF: 
Arkansas State College 
Clark, Stanley 
Scott, Charles E. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD: 
Charlton, Ned 
Conway, Stewart 
Cox, Richard 

BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edw. T 

BEVERLY HILLS: 
Mestusis, Paris 

COMPTON: 

Vi-Lo Records 
« FRESNO: 
Plantation Club, 
Owner. 
HOLLYWOOD: 
Alison, David 
Birwell Cogp. 
Dempster, Ann 
Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt., Ltd. 
Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record > 
Kolb, Clarence 
Morros, Boris 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 
Universal Light Opera Co. and 

Ass'n. 

Western Recording Co. and 

Dougias Venable. 

Wrightman, Neale 


FEBRUARY, 


Inc. 


Joe Cannon, 


1948 





LOS ANGELES: 
Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 
Dalton, Arthur 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro, Managers. 
Moore, Cleve 
Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 
Mosby, Curtis 
New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E. Brandenberg. 
Quodbach, Al., Manager, 
Granada Club. 
Royal Record Co. 
Tonkins, Irvan ‘*Van"’ 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Earl . 
Wilshire Bowl 
MANTECA: 
Kaiser, Fred 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 
Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Club and Robert Moran 
ORLAND: 
Gates, C. W., 
Dance Hall. 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Hail, Donald H. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 
SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 
Leingang, George 
SAN BERNARDINO: 
Opera Association of San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 
SAN DIEGO: 
Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly. 
Miller, Warren 
Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Playland. 
Young, Mrs.. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 


SAN FRANCISCO: 

Bramy, Al 

Brown, Willie H. 

Fox, Eddie 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, 

Earl Shelton Productions. 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San _ Francisco; 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman. 

Waldo, Joseph 

SANTA ANA: 
Theo's Place, and Theo. Osborn 
SANTA MONICA: 

Herb Ward Restaurant, and 
Herb Ward and Duke Garner, 
partners. 

YREKA: 
Legg, Archic 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Shayne, Tony 
NEW LONDON: 
Johnson, Henry 
Patten, Olin 
Small, Daniel C. 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan. 
STONINGTON: 
Whewell, Arthur 
WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. J. 
WEST HAVEN: 
Patricelli, Alfred 


DELAWARE 


Manager, Palace 


DOVER: 


Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 

Chick’s Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor. 





NEW CASTLE? 
Lamon, Ed 

WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester, 
Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 
CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CORAL GABLES: 
Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Charlies Hi-Hat Club 
Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 
FORT MYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 
HALLANDALE: 
Singapore Sadie’s 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Newberry, Earl, 
Artists, Inc. 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Tertace Rest. 
Coral Reef Hotel 
Friedlander, Jack 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Hume, 
Leshnick, Max 
Macomba Club 
Miller, Irving 
Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 
lander, Irving Miller, Max 
Leshnick and Michael Rosen- 
berg, Employers. 
Shanghai Restaurant, and Max 
Caldwell, Employer. 
Straus, George 
Weills, Charles 
White House Hotel, 
Leo Radoff, Mgr.-Dir. 
Wit's End Club, R. R. Reid, 


and Associated 


Manager; Charles Leveson, 
Owner. 

ORLANDO: 

Longwood Hotel, Maximilian 


Shepard, Owner. 
Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 


PANAMA CITY: 
Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
PENSACOLA: 
Hodges, Earl, of Top Hat 
Dance Club. 
Keeling, Alec, of National 


Orch. Syndicate. 
National Orchestra Syndicate 
RIVIERA BEACH: 

Riviera Club, and Phil 
and Charlie Woodruff, 
Owners. 

Rowe, Phil 

Woodruff, Charlie 

SARASOTA: 

Wallenda Circus, 
tini, Employer. 

Wallenda Circus, Inc., Karl 
Wallenda, Owner. 

STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. 
Goldman, Henry 
TAMPA: 

Junior Woman's Club 

Pegram, Sandra 

Williams, Herman 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 
Manager. 

Herren, Chas., Herren’s Ever- 
green Farms Supper Club. 

AUGUSTA: 
Kirkland, Fred 
J. W. Neely, Jr. 

MACON: 

Lee, W. C. 

SAVANNAH: 

Club Royale, and Al Remler, 
Owner. 

Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 

VIDALIA: 

Pal Amusement Co 


IDAHO 
COEUR D’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 
LEWISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
POCATEL 


Rowe 


Jack A. Leon- 


Center 


Reynolds, Bud 


ILLINOIS 
BLOOMINGTON: 
James R. McKinney 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 


CHICAGO: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License 468. 
Children’s Health & Aid Soc. 
Club Plantation, Ernest Brad- 


key, | Mer:s Lawr. Wakefield, 
cole "elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468. 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner. 

Davis, Wayne 


Donaldson, Bill 

Eden Building Corporation 

Fine, Jack, Owner 
“Play Girls of i938”. 

Fine, Jack, Owher, 
“Victory Follies’. 

Fitzgerald, P. M., Manager, 
Grand Terrace Cafe. 

Fox, Albert 

Fox, Edward 

Glen, Charlie 

Gluckman, E, M. 
Broadway on Parade. 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Joe’s Rhumboogie 

Markee, Vince 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Miller, R. H. 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner. 

Moore, H. B 

Novask, Sarge 

Rose, Sam 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Taflan, Mathew, 
Platinum Blonde Revue 

Taflan, Mathew, 
“Temptations of 1941". 

Teichner, Chas. A., of 

N.T. Productions. 
Thomas, Otis E. 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 

Davis, C. M. 
EFFINGHAM: 
Behl, Dan 

KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. 
Dreamland. 
LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, 
LaGrange High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie 
Haines, Owner. 
PEORIA: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Rutledge, R. M 
Paul Streeter 


Theresa, Prop., 


LO: 
Clem, Howard A. 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner. 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SANDOVAL: 
Palace Nite Club, Mike Rabbit, 
Proprietor. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Green Lantern 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 
AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Fox, Ben 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William and His All- 
American Brownskin Models. 
Dickerson, Matthew 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No, 4150. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
NEWCASTLE: 
Mount Lawn Ballroom, Stanley 
W. Harding, Manager. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
SE: 


Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 
BRYANT: 
Voss, A. J., Manager, 
Rainbow Gardens. 
CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
HARLAN: 
Gibson, C. Rex 


Griebel, Ray, Mgr., Alex Park 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 
PRATT: 
Loreli Club, L. W. Wisby, 
Owner; C. J. Clements, 
Manager. 


Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. 


KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON: 
Harper, A. C. 
Hine, Geo. H. 
LOUISVILLE: 
Greenwell, Allen V., Prop., 
Greenwell's Nite Club 
Shelton, Fred 
OWENSBORO: 
Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 
Vickers, Jimmie, 
ers’ License 2611 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Green, Al, Owner and Oper., 
Riverside Bar. 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Prop., 
Club Plantation. 
Stars & Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner; Jack Tyson, 
Manager. 
Weil, R. L. 
LAKE ‘CHARLES: 

ha’ Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 
MON 

Keith easle 
NEW ORLEANS 

Dog House, and Grace 
Martinez, Owner. 

The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall. 

Hyland, Chauncey A. 

SHREVEPORT: 


Reeves, Harry A. 
Riley, Billy 


MAINE 
SANFORD: 
Parent Hall, 
E. L. Legere, Manager. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 

Byrd, Olive J. 

Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. 

Epstein, Henry 

Green, Jerry 

Rio Restaurant and Harry 
Weiss, Manager. 

Stage Door Casino 

White, David, 

Nation Wide Theatrical Agy. 
BRADSHAW: 

English Supper Club, Ed. De 

Waters, Prop. 
CUMBERLAND: 

Alibi Club, and Louis Waingold, 

Manager. 
FENWICK: 
Seaside Inn, 
Owner . 
FREDERICK: 
Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 
OCEAN CITY: 

Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 
mont, Prop.; Henry Epstein, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). 

SALISBURY: 

Twin Lantern, 

Elmer ‘B. Dashiell, Opere 
TURNERS STATION: 

Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 

Edgewater Beach. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Albert Repsch, 


BILLERICA: 


One O One Club, Nick 

Ladoulis, Proprietor. 
BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 
State Distributors, and James 
H. McIlvaine, president. 

Grace, Max L. 

Mclivaine, James H. 















Rodeo 
Walker, Julian 
Younger Citizens 
Coordinating Committee 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Montgomery, A. Prank, Jr. 
Salvato, Joseph 
FAIRHAVEN: ‘ 
Skipper Restaurant, The 
FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 
HOLYOKE: 
Levy, Bernard W., 
Holyoke Theatre. 
LOWELL: 
Crowe, Francis X. 
MONSON: 
Monson House and Leo Cane- 
gallo, Employer. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Rose, Manuel 
NORTH WEYMOUTH: 
Pearl, Morey 
REVERE: 
Della Porta, Joseph J., 
Rollaway Ballroom. 
WILMINGTON: 
Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
Anthony Del Torto 


MICHIGAN 


BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
CERESCO: 
“Smith, R. W., and 
Mar-Creek Inn, 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caesar, and Hofiman, 
Sam, Opers., Frontier Ranch. 
Ammor Record Company 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee ‘n’ Ed- 


die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam .and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners. 
Bibb, Allen 


Bologna, Sam, Imperial Club 
Briggs, Edgar M. 
Daniels, James M. 
Green, Go! 
Hoffman, Sam, Operator, Fron- 
tier Ranch. 
Johnson, Ivory 
Kosman, Hyman 
San Diego Club, 
Nono Minando. 
Savoy Promotions, and Howard 
. Pyle. 
Schreiber, Raymond, Owner and 
Oper., Colonial Theatre. 
FLINT: 
Carpenter, E. M., Mgr., 
Terrace Gardens. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Huban, Jack 
JACKSON: 
Paul Bacon Sports Ent., Inc. 
LANSING: 
Norris, Elmer, Jr., 
Palomar Ballroom. 
Tholen, Garry 
QUETTE: 
Loma Farms, Mrs. Carl Tonella 
SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bowl and Gordon 
J. Miller, Owner. 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
O-At-Ka Beach Pavilion, 
Al Lawson. 


MINNESOTA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 


BEMIDJI: 
Foster, Floyd, Owner, 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 
GAYLORD: 
Green, O. M. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator. 
ST. CLOUD 
Genz, Mike 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, S. M. 
Green, O. M. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, a, Owner, 
Pilot House Night Club. 


GREENVILLE: 
Poliard, Flenord 
JACKSON: 
Perry, T. G. 
MISSOURI 


CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Gilkison, Lorene 
Moonglow Club 
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MONTANA 
PORSYTH: 
Allison, }. 


NEBRASKA 


COLUMBUS: 
Moist, Don 


KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E., Mgr., 1733 Club 
oy 


El Morocco Club 

Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 
Sam Vecchio, Owners. 

Rosso, Charles 


t 
Pittman Hotel, and Jimmy 
Coronecos 


RENO: 
Bleckman, Mrs. Mary 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JACKSON: 
Gray's Inn, Eddie Nelson, 
Employer. 


NEW JERSEY 


ASBURY PARK: 
Kingsley Arms Hotel, and Louis 
» Owner, and M. M. 


Atlantic City Art League 
Dantzler, George, Operator, 
Passa's Morocco Restaurant. 
Fassa, George, Operator, 
Passa’s Morocco Restaurant. 
Jones, J. Paul 
Leckman, Harvey 
Morocco Restaurant, Geo. Fassa 
and’ Geo. Danzler, Opers. 


8 

Towers Baliroom, Pearson Lessy 

and Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 
CAPE MAY: 


Casino, 
Charles Anderson, Operator. 
FLORHAM PARK: 
Plorham Park Country Club, 
and jack Bloom 


t 
Sheehan's Beach Palace, Joseph 
Callahan, Employer. 
LAKEWOOD: 
Patt, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 
jin, S. H. 


Carl Ww. 
Prestwood, William 


Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 
WEST NEW YORK: 
B'nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President: 


NEW MEXICO 


CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
hino, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 

Kessler, Sam 

Lang, Arthur 

New Abbey Hotel 

New Goblet, The 

BONAVENTURE: 
Class of 1941 of the 
St. Bonaventure College. 
BRONX: 
Santoro, E. J. 
BROOKLYN: 

Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Graymont, A. C. 

Johnston, Clifford 

Morris, Philip 

Puma, James 

Reade, Michael 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

BUFFALO: 

McKay, Louis 

Nelson, Art 

Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 

Rush, Charles E. 

EASTCHESTER 

Starlight Tortecs, Cark Del 
Tufo and Vincent Frmi- 
cella, Props. 

PLEISCHMANNS: 

Cat's Meow, and Mrs. 

Churs, Prop. 
GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer. 

GLENS FALLS: 

Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, 
Employer; Joel Newman, 
Owner. 

Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 
Twin Tree Inn. 

GRAND ISLAND: 

Williams, Ossian V. 

GREENFIELD PARK 
Utopia Lodge 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION: 

Camp Lakeland, A. 

Manager. 
HUDSON: 

Buddy's Tavern, Samuel Gutto 

and Benny Goldstein. 
ITHACA: 
Bond, Jack 


Irene 


Cohen, 


JAMESTOWN: 
Lindstrom & Meyes 


LAKE HUNTINGTON: 
Green Acres Hotel 


RAKE: 
Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner, 
Hotel Shlesinger, 
singer, Owner. 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 
NEW LEBANON: 
Donlon. Eleanor 
NEW YORK CITY: .- 
Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 
Amusement Corp. of America 
Baldwin, C. Paul 
Benrubi, M. 
Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 
Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 
Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency. 
Campbell, Norman 
Carestia, A 
Chiassarini & Co. 
Cohen, Alexander, connected 
with “Bright Lights’. 
Collectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 


David Shie- 


Coton Club 
Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 


Currie, Robert W., a 
held. Booker’s License 2595. 

Davison, Jules 

Denton Boys 

Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

DuBois-Friedman Production 


Corp. 
Evans & Lee 
Fetchit, Stepin 
Fine Plays, . Inc. 
Fotoshop, Inc. 


Grisman, Sam 
Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management. 
Heminway, Phil 
Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 
Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
ions. 
King, Gene, 
Former Bookers’ License 3444. 
Koch, Fred G. 
Koren, Aaron 
La Fontaine, Leo 
Leigh, Stockton 
Leonard, John S. 
Lyon, Allen 
(also known as Arthur Lee) 
Mascon, Charles 


. Neill 

Meserole, Ed. P. 

Montello, R. 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization. 

Murray's 

Neill, William 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann. 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry Robinson, 
Owners. 

Prince, Hughie 

Mr. Rappaport 

Regan, Jack 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 

“Frisco Follies’’. 

Russell, Alfred 

Schwartz, Mrs, M. 

Singer, John, former Booker's 
License 33 

Sondi, Mattie 

South Seas, Inc., 

Abner J. Rubien. 

Spotlite Club 

Stein, Ben 

Stein, Norman 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show. 

Superior 25 Club, Inc. 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 

United Artists Management 

Watson, Deck, and the 
Brown Dots. 

Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 

Wilder Operating Co. 

Wisotsky, S. 


NIAGARA FAILS: 
Paness, Joseph, 
connected with Midway Park. 


ONEONTA: 
Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel. 


ROCHESTER: 

Don Nieger Theatrical Agency 
Lloyd, George 

Valenti, Sam 


SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 
Clark. 


SCHENECTADY: 

Edwards, M. C. 

Fretto, Joseph 

Magill, Andrew 

Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager. 

Silverman, Harry, owner, 
Music Bar. 


SOUTH FALLSBURG: 

Majestic Hotel, Messrs. Cohen, 
Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 
and Operators. 

Seldin, S. H., Oper., 

Grand View Hotel. 
SUFFERN: 

Armitage, Walter, Pres., 

County Theatre. 
SYRACUSE: 

Casablanca Restaurant, Ted 
Genovese, Proprietor. 

Feinglos, Norman 

Syracuse Musical Club 

TANNERSVILLE: 

Rips Inn, Basil Germano, 

Owner. 
TROY: 
DeSina, Manuel 


TUCKAHOE: 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 


UTICA: 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick 
Burke, rer, 


v. 
Twin Palms Resewsrant, 


nd 
Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. S. 
Friedland 
FAR ROCKAWAY: 
Town House’ Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 
PAYETTEVILLE: 
The Town Pump, Inc. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 
Weingarten, E., Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
KINSTON: 
Courie, E. F. 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion, 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILLIAMSTON: 
Grey, A. J. 
WILSON: 
McEachon, Sam 
WINSTON-SALEM: 
Payne, Miss L. 


OHIO 


ASHTABULA: 
Blue’ Skies Cafe 
AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
Merry-Go-Round. 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager. 


CANTON: 
Holt, Jack 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert, 
Booker’s License 
Black, Floyd 
Carpenter, Richard 
Einhorn, Harry 
Kolb, Matt 
Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 
Lee, Eugene 
Overton, Harold 
Reider, Sam 
Smith, James R. 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner. 
CLEVELAND: 
Amata, Carl and Mary, G 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. Tiéth St. St. 
Dixon, Forrest 
Euclid 55th Co. 
Manuel Bros. Agency, 
Bookers’ License 3568. 
Salanci, Frank J. 
Tutstone, Velma 


Inc., 


+ Willis, Elroy 


COLUMBUS: 

Askins, Lane 

Bell, Edward 

Bellinger, C. Robert 

Carter, Ingram 

Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 

Mallorty, William 

McDade, 

Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post No. 567, and Caprain 
G. W. McDonald. 

DELAWARE: 

Bellinger, C. Robert 

FINDLAY: 

Bellinger, C. Robert 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Opers., Paradise Club. 

PIQUA: 

Wintergarden Ballroom, and 

Lee Sedgwick, Operator. 


Karl, 


PORTSMOUTH: 
Smith, Phil 

TOLEDO: 

Durham, Henry (Hank), Opér- 
ator, Onyx Theatre Ballroom 
Agency. 

Dutch Village, 

A. J. Hand, Oper. 


Huntley, Lucius 
Nightingale, 


YOUNGSTOWN: 
Einhorn, Harry 
Reider, Sam 


Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


Hamilton, Herman 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager, 
Rodeo Show, connected with 
Grand National of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Holiday Inn, 

Louis Strauch, Owner 

Louis’ Tap Room, 

Louis Strauch, Owner, 


Southwestern Attractions and 
M. K. and Jack 
Swiger. 

The 29 Club, 


Louis Strauch, Owner, 


TULSA: 
Angel, Alfred 
Daros, John 
Goltry, Charles 
Horn, O. B. 
McHunt, Arthur 
Moana Company, The 
Shunatona, Chief Joe 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 
SALEM: 
Oregon Institute of Dancing, 
Mr. Lope, Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director. 
BIRDSBORO: 
Birdsboro Oriole Home Asso. 
BRYN MAWR: 
Foard, Mrs. 
CLARION: 
Birocco, J. E. 
Smith, Richard 
Rending, Albert A. 


H. J. M. 


DEVON: 


Jones, Martin 


DONORA: 


Bedford, C. D. 
EASTON: 

Calicchio, E. J., amd Matino, 
Michael, Mgrs., Victory Ball- 
room. 

Green, Morris 

Jacobson, Benjamin 

Koury, Bae i Owner, 
The Y. M. I. D. Club 

lar PARK: 

Riverside Inn, 

Samuel @ttenberg, Pres. 
HARRISBURG: 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
MARSHALLTOWN: 
Willard, Weldon D. 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 
PENNINGTON HEIGHTS: 


Amusement Promotions, Inc., 
and Harry Reindollar, Wm. 
Pyle, Samuel Fisher, and 
Rodeo Park. 

PHILADELPHIA: 


Associated Artists Bureau 

Benny-the-Bums, 
Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 

Bilcore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator. 

Bryant, G. ~~ 

Bubeck, Carl F. 

Davis, Russell = 
Ballroom 

DuPree, Reese 

Fabiani, Ray 

Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker’s License . 

McShain, John 

. Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 

Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau, Book- 
ers’ License 3402. 

Rothe, Otto 

Stanley, Frank 

PITTSBURGH: 
Anania, Flores 
Ficklin, Thomas 


and Trianon 


Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service, Bookers’ Li- 
cense 2521. ¥ 

Reight, C. H. 

Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 

E! Chico Cafe. 


POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 

READING: 

Nally, Bernard 


SLATINGTON: 
Walter H. Flick, Operator, 
Edgemont Park. 


STRAFFORD: 


Poinsette, Walter 


UPPER DARBY: 


Wallace, Jerry 


WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., 
Washington Cocktail Lounge. 


WILLIAMSPORT: 


Circle Hotel and James Pinella 
Pennella, James 


WORTHINGTON: 


Conwell, J. R. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PORTSMOUTH: 


Cahsman Ballroom, 

Victor St. Laurent, Prop. 
St. Laurent Cafe, 

Victor St. Laurent, Prop. 


PROVIDENCE: 


Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE: 


Bryant, G. Hodges 

Goodman, H. E., Mgr., 
The Pines. 

Jackson, Rufus 

National Home Show 


MOULTRIEVILLE: 


Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 


ROCK HILLS: 


Rolax, Kid 


SPARTANBURG: 


Holcome, H. C. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA: 


Wonder Bar, and Ralph Miller, 
"Manager. 


JOHNSON CITY: 


Burton, Theodore J. 


KNOXVILLE: 


Henderson, John 


NASHVILLE: 


Club Zanzibar, and Billie and 
Floyd Hayes 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 


Cox, Milton 


AUSTIN: 


El Morocco 
Franks, Tony 
Williams, Mark, Promoter 


DALLAS: 


Carnahan, R. H. 

Lee, Don, and Linskie (Skippy 
Lynn), owners of Script & 
Score Productions and oper- 
ators of ‘‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time." 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 

Morgan, J. C. 


FORT WORTH: 


Airfield Circuit 

Bowers, J. W., also known as 
Bill Bauer or Gret Bourke 

Carnahan, Robert 

Coo Coo Club 

Famous Door and Joe Earl, 
Operator 

Smith, J. F. 


GALVESTON: 


Evans, Bob 


HENDERSON: 


Wright, Robert 


HOUSTON: 


Jetson, Oscar 
Revis, Bouldin 
World Amusements, Inc. 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 
KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 


LONGVIEW: 
Ryan, A. L. 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 


PARIS: 


Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer. 


SAN ANGELO: 


Specialty Productions, and Nel- 
son Scott and Wallace Kelton 
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SAN ANTONIO: 
Moore, Alex 
Rocking M Dude Ranch and 
J. W. Lee Leathy. 
TYLER: 
Gilfillan, Max 
Tyler Entertainment Co, 
WACO: 
Peacock Club, 
E, C. Cramer and R. E. Cass. 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles; C. 
Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Dove, Julian M., Capitol 
Amusement Attractions. 
DANVILLE: 
Fuller, J. H. 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Kay, Bert, Owner, “‘The Barn” 
McClain, B. 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 
Prop. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Whiting, R. D. 
ROANOKE: 
Harris, Stanley 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 


WASHINGTON 


MAPLE VALLEY: 
Rustic Inn 

TACOMA: 
Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD: 
Brooks, Lawson 
Thompson, Charles G. 
CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, 
Owner. 
Corey, LaBabe 
Hargreave, Paul 
White, Ernest B. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Atomic Inn and Leonard 
Niner 
Leone, Tony, former manager, 
Morgantown Country Club. 


WISCONSIN 


EAGLE RIVER: 
Denoyer, A. } 
GREEN BAY: 
Franklin, Allen 
Galst, Erwin 
Peasley, Chas. W. 
GREENVILLE: 
Reed, Jimmie 
HAYWARD: 
The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 
Runner, Owner and Operator. 
KESHENA: d 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern. 
MADISON: 
White, Edw. R. 
MILWAUKEE: 
Weinberger, A. J. 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., Mgr., 
Holly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury, Tony 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
STURGEON BAY: 
Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop. 
Carman Hotel 


DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Arcadia Ballroom, Edw. P., 
Meserole, Owner and Oper. 
Archer, Pat 
Brown Derby 


Cabana Club and Jack Staples 

5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Frattone, James 

Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
Trans Lux Hour Glass. 

Hoberman, John Price, Presi- 
dent, Washington Aviation 
Country Club. 


FEBRUARY. 1948 


Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 
Kirsch, Fred 
McDonald, Earl H. 
Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inn. 
O'Brien, John T. 
Rayburn, E. 
Reich, Eddie 
Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
Rosa, Thomas N. 
Smith, J. A. 
Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 
The Woodland, Alexander 
Asam, Proprietor. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 
Fort Brisbois Chapter of 
the Empire. 

Simmons, Gordon A. 
License No. 4090) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer. 


ONTARIO 


BRANTFORD: 
Newman, Charles 
CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
GRAVENHURST: 
Webb, James, and Summer 
Gardens 
HASTINGS: 
Bassman, George, and 
Riverside Pavilion. 
LONDON: 
Seven Dwarfs Inn 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
TORONTO: 
Chin Up Producers, Ltd., 
Roly Young, Mgr. 
Leslie, George 


Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 


Workers’ Organizing Com. 
Miquelon, V. 
Radio Station CHUM 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL: 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and La 
Societe Artistique. 

Clover Cafe, 
Operator. 

Danis, Claude 

Daoust, Hubert 

Daoust, Raymond 

DeSautels, C. B. 

Dioro, John 

Emery, Marcel 

Emond, Roger 

Horn, Jack, Operator, Vienna 
Grill. 





the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 


(Bookers’ 


and Jack Horn, 


Lussier, Pierre 
Sourkes, Irving 
QUEBEC CITY: 
Sourkes, Irving 
VERDUN: 
Senecal, Leo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alberts, Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 

Arwood, Ross 

Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 

Ball, Ray, Owner, 
All-Star Hit Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

Bert Smith Revue 

Bigley, Mel. O. 

Blake, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 

Blanke, Manuel (also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent). 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Hollywood Co."’. 

Brugler, Harold 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers. 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Carroll, Sam 

Conway, Stewart 

Cornish, D. H. 

Coroneos, Jimmy 

DeShon, Mr. 

Eckhart, Robert 

Farrance, B. F. 

Fechan, Gordon PF. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade’’. 

Fitzkee, Dariel ° 

Fox, Jess 

Fox, Sam M. 

Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 

Freeman, Jack, Mgr., 
Follies Gay Paree 

Freich, Joe C. 

George, Wally 

Grego, Pete . 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 

Horan, Irish 

International Magicians, Produc- 
ers of ‘Magic in the Air’’. 

Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Milton 
Blake). 

Keyes, Ray 

Kimball, Dude (or Romairc) 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. 

Levin, Harry 

Magee, Floyd 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Maur6é, Ralph Paonessa, 
Managers. 

Miller, George E., Jr., 
Bookers’ License 1129. 


former 


Miquelon, V. 

Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners. 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Chas. 

Platinum Blond Revue 

Richardson, Vaughan, 
Pine Ridge Foliies 

Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 
Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Ross, Hal }. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Smith, Ora T. , 

Specialty Productions 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Straus, George 

Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show. 

Taflan, Mathew 

Temptations of 1941 

Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 

Waltner, Marie, Promoter 

Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Frederick 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 


THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 
as to States and 
Canada 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 

E. M. Loew's Theatres 
HOLYOKE: 

Holyoke Theatre, B. W.. Levy 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Main Strect Theatre 


NEW JERSEY 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 
Costello. 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND: 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 


TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE: 
Bijou Theatre 


VIRGINIA 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 





UNFAIR LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


_—s 


BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Florence Rangers Band, Gardoer, 
Mass. 

Heywood-Wakefield, Band, Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

Ridley Township High School and 
Band, Maude W. Sidorsky, Dir., 
Chester, Pa. 

Wuerl’s Concert Band, Chas. M. 
Faulhaber, Director, Sheboygan, 
Wis. 





ORCHESTRAS 

Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, Pa. 

Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J. 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 
Mobile, Ala. 





. 

Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., 
Galveston, Texas. 

Downs, Red, Orchestra, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Fox River Valley Boys 
Pardeeville, Wis. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, N. Y. 

Kaye, John and his Orchestra, 
Jersey City, N. Y 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “The Brown Bombers”, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo, 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Nevcehtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 

Samezyk, Casimir, Orchestra, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
Easton, Md. 


Orch., 





—_— 


Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N 

Weltz Orchestra, 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada 

Young, Buddy, Orchestra, 
Denville, N. J. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Ete. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALASKA 
FORT RICHARDSON: 





Birch-Joh Lytle Company 
ARIZONA 
DOUGLAS: , 
Top Hat 


ARKANSAS 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor. 
CALIFORNIA 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 


Navajo Ballroom, Harry Cress- 


man, Owner. 
CONCORD: 
Rendezvous Bend 
SAN BERNARDINO: 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 
SANTA ROSA: 
Austin’s Resort, Lake County 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Frank §. DeLucco, Prop. 
TORRINGTON: 
Vinnie’s Restaurant and Vinnie 
DiLullo, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE: 
Floridan Hotel 
Pier 
KEY WEST: 
Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 
MIAMI: 
Columbus Hotel 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Coronado Hotel 
SARASOTA: 
Bobby Jones Golf Club 
400°" Club 
Lido Beach Casino 
Sarasota Municipal Auditorium 
Sarasota Municipal Trailer Park 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 


CHAMPAIGN: 

Urbana-Lincoln Hotel 
EUREKA: 

Haecker, George 
MATTOON: 

U, S. Grant Hotel 


Moose Lodge, E. J. Yeager, 
Gov.; John E. Bowman, Sec 

Moose Lodge of Sterling, Mo., 
726 


INDIANA 
SOUTH BEND: 
St. Casimir Ballroom 


IOWA 


BOONE: 

Miner's Hall 
DUBUQUE: 

Julien Dubuque Hotel 


KANSAS 


WICHITA: 

Green Tree Inn, and Frank J. 
Schulze and Homer R. Mos- 
ley, owners. 

Monterey Cafe, and Frank J. 
Schulze and Homer R. Mos- 
ley, Owners. 

Shadowland Dance Club 

Swingland Cafe, and A. 
(Bob) Brunch, owner. 

21 Club and A. R. 
(Bob) Brunch, owner. 


KENTUCKY - 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 

BROADSTOWN: 
Masonic Hall 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Club Rocket 
Happy Landing Club 


MARYLAND 


HAGERSTOWN: 
Rabasco, C. A., and Baldwin 
Cafe. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FALL RIVER: 

Faria, Gilbert 

METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll & Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers. 

Diamond Mirror 

WORCESTER: 

Gedymin, Walter 


MICHIGAN. 


FLINT: 
Central High School Audi. 


INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 

MARQUETTE: 

Johnston, Martin M. 


MINNESOT 
ST. PAUL: - 
Burk, Jay 


MISSISSIPPI 
MERIDIAN: 
Woodland Inn 


MISSOURI 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


NEBRASKA 


MILLARD: 
Millrose Ballroom, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hagerty, Operators. 


3 
Whitney, John B. 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Hotel Lafayette 
BAYONNE: 
Chester's Bar & Grill 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
ELIZABETH: 
Polish Falcons of America, 
Nest 126. 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 
Ukranian National Home 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO: 
Hall, Art 2 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 
CERES: 

Coliseum 
COLLEGE POINT: 
Muchler's Hall 

ITHACA: 
Elks Lodge No, 636 
LOCKPORT: 
Tioga Tribe No. 289, Fraternal 
Order of Redmen. 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Studio Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Kingsbridge Armory Midget 
Auto Races. 
Sammy's Bowery Follies, Sam 
Fuchs, Owner. 
OLCOTT: 
Olcotta Restaurant 
OLEAN: 
Rollerland Rink 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City Hail 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 
STATEN ISLAND: 
Lincoln Hotel 
SYRACUSE: 
Club Royale 
YONKERS: i 
Polish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 


KINSTON: 
New Recreational Center 
Parker, David 
Shepherds Warehouse 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. 
Lehto, Owner. 


OHIO 


CONNEAUT: 

MacDowell Music Club 
IRONTON: 

Club Riveria 


OKLAHOMA 


HUGO: 
AL.\G, Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Man. 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
VINITA: 
Rodeo Association 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN: 
Park Valley Inn, and Bill (Bine) 
Bunderla, Proprietor. 
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ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 


SCRANTON: RICE LAKE: 
P. O. S. of A. Hall, and 


Casimir Fec, Owner. 


Victor Sokop Dance Pavillion 





* 
AMBRIDGE: FOLLANSBEE: OTTAWA: 
Marine Bar Follansbee Community Center Avalon Club 
BEAVER FALLS: PARKERSBURG: PORT STANLEY: 
Manor Club Silver Grille, R. D. Hiley- Melody Ranch Dance Floor 
CARBONDALE: ~ Owner. TORONTO: 
Cerra Hotel (also known as WELLSBURG: Echo Recording Co., and 
Annex Nite Club). Loyal Order of Moose, No. 1564 Clement 
WAINFLEET: 
WISCONSIN Long Beach Dance Pavilion 
DUNMORE: BARABOO: QUEBEC 
Arcadia Bar & Grill, and Devils Lake Chateau, James avian: 
Wm. Sabatelle, Prop. ans, age. Lakeshore Inn 
Charlie 's Cafe, DARLING TON: 
Charlie DeMarco, Prop. American Legion Hall Harry Feldman 
Rogers Mall, and Stanley bg eg preg 
Tegers, Sropricee. oe MISCELLANEOUS 
gg gg LOUISBURG: Al. G. Kelly Biller Bree Circus, 
Morgan, Duke Dreeson's Hall Obert Miller, General Manager 
Cn wnathang egg 
: MAD! 
Club 22 eee THEATRES AND 
Plamioge Roller Palace, Mpreddie’ Brick’ PICTURE HOUSES 
J. C. Navari, Oper. Freddie Bricks Hall 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and _‘Pekel’s Colonial Inn 
Jim Passarella, Props. POWERS LAKE: LOUISIANA 
Powers Lake Pavilion, SHREVEPORT: 


Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


Chas. A. Ziegler, Manager. UESDELL: manveAne 
SOUTH CAROLINA jwo eve PEI 
CHARLESTON: Club 42 and Mr. Gauger State Theatre 
Eisenmann, james F. (Bunk) Monaner " P 
TENNESSEE ago gee Roy MASSACHUSETTS 
Timms Hall & Tavern FALL RIVER: 
Kaights of Tc nplar Durfee Theatre 
TEXAS DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 
PORT ARTHUR: COLUMBIA DETROIT: 
DeGrasse, Lenore WASHINGTON: Shubert Lafayette Theatre 
SAN ANGELO: Star Dust Club, 
Club Acapulco Frank Moore, Prop. MISSOURI 
SAN ANTONIO: ST. LOUIS 
San Antonio Civic Opera Co., CANADA Fox Theatre 
and Mrs. Krams-Beck, Pres. 
ALBERTA NEW YORK 
EDMONTON: 


VIRGINIA 


Lake View Dance 


Pavilion, BUFFALO: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, :in- 


BRISTOL: Cooking Lake. 
Knights of Templar ms , cluding: Lafayette, Apollo, 
NORFOLK: Broadway, Genesee, Roxy, 
Panella, Frank §., Clover Farm BRITISH Strand, Varsity, Victoria. 
and Dairy Stores. COLUMBIA Shea Theatres Circuit, includ- 
RICHMOND: VICTORIA: ing: Buffalo, Elmwood, Great 
Cavalier Arena Skating Rink & Vo teen Inn Lakes, Hippodrome, Kenmore, 
Dance Hall. Kensington, Niagara, — 
ROANOKE: Park, Roosevelt, Seneca, Teck, 
Krisch, Adolph MANITOBA 20th Century Theatres. 
WINNIPEG: KENMORE: 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Roseland Dance Gardens, 
John F. McGee, Manager. 


and Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre. 


LACKAWANNA: 


Loyal Order of Moose Club 
: vee ONTARIO Shea Theatres Circuit, including 
Savoy Club, “ " Thompson Lackawanna Theatre. 
and Louie Risk, Opers. HAMILTON: 
KEY Hamilton Arena, CANADA 
Calloway, Franklin Percy Thompson, Mgr. MANITOBA 
FAIRMONT: HAWKESBURY: 
Adda Davis, Howard Weekly, Century Inn, and Mr. Descham- WINNIPEG: 
Gay Spot bault, Manager. Odeon Theatre 








FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 


LIBRARY FOR SALE—30,000 titles, classic, mod- 

ern, vocal, instrumental, concert, dance, Amer 
ican, foreign, solos, scores, piano teaching ma- 
terial, violin teaching material, novelties, collec- 
tors’ items, arrangements used on network radio 
shows. Send your list to W. C. Dellers, 7215 
Oak Ave., River Forest, Ls 








FOR SALE—Conn 8H (symphony) trombone, red 
brass. Write W. Gibson, 148 West 9st St., 

New York 24, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Tenor saxophone, King, gold lac- 
quered; very good condition; with case, $125.00. 

Darby Suiter, Chesapeake, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—One Jenco vibraphone; like new, ex- 
cellent condition; willing to sell cheap. Write 

Jack Weaver, 222 Norfolk St., Springfield 4, Mass. 

FOR SALE—Conn mezzo-soprano saxophone pitched 

in F; silver and gold bell finish; $125.00. Marvin 

Kam, 182 Wallace Ave., Buffalo 16, N. Y. 














FOR SALE—Violin, beautiful Joannes  Bapti 
Guadagnini, 1770; no cracks or sound post 
patch, etc.; known as Millant. Write Theodore 
‘ 472 East Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Wm. S. Haynes sterling silver C 
Bochm flute, series 9151, French model, open 
holes, closed G sharp key; Penzel-Mueller silver 
Db Bochm piccolo, series H-93, closed G sharp 
key; both reconditioned by Vern Q. Powell, Boston, 
in excellent condition; flute, piccolo in double case 





FOR SALE—Selmer Bb clarinet, wood, Bochm 

system, with case, $150.00; Conn tenor saxo- 
phone, gold-plated, like new, model M-171957, 
with case, $210.00. James Gerard, 3803 48th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Tel. IRonsides 6-4661. 
FOR SALE—Cellos, Claude Pierray, 1710; Edward 

Withers, London; cello bows, Dodd, Lamy, 
Joseph Voirin, Tubbs, Gutter and others; prices 
on request. Joseph Pepe, 1439 West Fifth St., 
Brooklyn 4, N. Y. -5296. 








with canvas carrying bag, $300.00 C.O.D., exp 

three days’ trial. F. D. Roesler, 1809 Britain St., 

Wichita Falls, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Scimer (Paris) Eb alto clarinet, single 
automatic octave key, covered finger holes; Sel- 

mer sterling silver flute; both late models, like 

mew. Maurice Reinhart, 15984 Central Ave., 

Dubuque, lows. 

FOR SALE—Contra bassoon in case, Riedl; used 
one week; $750.00; or will take bassoon in trade. 

Fdward Grimes, 3944 Flower Drive, Los Angeles 








“37, Calif. 





FOR SALE—Selmer (French) cigar cutter model 

alto saxophone; just overhauled with Tonex pads 
by an expert; new genuine leather tray-pac case; 
$375.00. john Kent, 318 Gibson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Matched set Bb and A buffet clarinets, 

perfect condition in double case, $295.00; also 
pre-war Bundy bassoon, used only three months, 
perfect condition, $445.00. Helen Knapik, 1635 
Avenue A, Schenectady 8, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Orchestra concert library, 1,000 num- 
bers comprising overtures, fantasies, grand 
opera selections, suites, concert waltzes, dances, 
ballets, large and small galaxy editions, marches, 
operetta and show selections, characteristic and 
miscellaneous music; value $1,500; will sacrifice; 
list furnished. William J. Berger, 300 Stratford 
Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Pa, 
FOR SALE—Sebastian Evaros harp, $75.00; 12- 
string mandolin, $25.00; French Colin-Mezin 
viola, made 1885, $200.00; Tourte-Vuillaume- 








WANTED—Harp, concert size, 22 or 23; will pay 
cash. E. Ebert, 996 Rushieigh Road, Cleveland 
Heights 21, Ohio. 
WANTED Selmer tenor super or Conn. ,tenor, 
gold plated, in good condition; reasonable for 
cash; call after 8 P. M. J. Frumin, 140-11 Ash 
Ave., Flushing, N. Y. Phone, Flushing 3-6521. 
WANTED—Good used celeste. For sale—Deagan 
vibraphone in excellent condition, F to F, con- 
cert (large) model. Reynolds, KOMA, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 











Bausch-Baur violin bows. Anthony Fiorillo, 171 
Ward St., New Haven, Conn. 
FOR SALE—Marimba, Deagan ‘“‘Imperial,’’ 314 


octaves, in fine condition, $325.00; also Deagan 
xylophone, 34, octaves, wheels, resonators, etc., 
in good condition, $100.00. James J. Ross, 708 
North St. Clair St., Pittsburgh 6, 
FOR SALE—Josef Rubner bass viol, 





% size, round 


back, very fine tone and good condition; price 
$650.00, bow and cover included. John Stromp, 
449 Summer Ave., Newark 4, N. J. HU 3-0312. 





FOR SALE—Set red white Ludwig drums (pearl), 
base, snare, two tom toms, all double tension; 
high hat, cymbals, rail, side arms, zipper covers, 
carrying case, $400.00; consider cheap set as trade- 
in. John Buccigross, 80 New St., Catskill, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Conn model 8D (symphony) double 
French horn; new in 1943 and used less than 
a year; not a scratch or mark on it; $395.00 cash 
or best offer. Mrs. Willard Shelton, 1106 South 
Main St., Goshen, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Like new Conn bassoon and case, 
model 8R; latest model, fine intonation; price 
$600.00. Peter Cerullo, 931 Chartres St., New 
Orleans, La. 
FOR SALE—String bass, made in 1934, John Suzek, 
$250.00; American plywood cello, rosewood 
fingerboard, $75.00; Gemunder art violin in per- 
fect condition, made in 1896, $300.00. Anthony 
Fiorillo; 171 Ward St., New Haven, Conn. 
FOR SALE—Trumpet, Martin Committee, with 
case and zipper cover; used six weeks; abso- 
lutely like now; not reconditioned; $120.00; cannot 
ship. Wallach, 681 Crown St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SLocum 6-4639. 
FOR SALE—Accordions: Acme Dial, model 26, 
cost $1,250.00; Excelsior OO model, cost $1,100.00. 
18 shifts, both black; used six months, like new; 
$695.00 each. Victor Tibaldeo, 27 Perkins St., 
New Haven, Conn. 

















AT LIBERTY 





AT LIBERTY—Ace arranger, experience with 
radio, theatre, bands and music publishers; will 
work by correspondence. Bernard Goldstein, 93 
iefferson Ave., Chelsea 50, Mass. 
AT LIBERTY—Violinist desires teaching oppor- 
tunity; prefers dry climate for health of family; 
15 years faculty New York school, conductor, 
symphony, radio, chamber music. Box W, Inter- 
national Musician, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist, experienced dance, con- 
cert, shows; desire to locate in year-round resort 
hotel or with small orchestra in progressive com- 
munity. William Marks, 922 East 15th St., Brook- 
lyn 30, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Harpist, female, age 22, desires 
symphony, opera or hotel work, preferably in 
warm climate; excellent training, nice appearance. 
Write Harpist, 232 Pine St., Hamburg, Pa. 
Phone 9051. 
AT LIBERTY—Violinist, member of Local 802, 
experienced for dance and classic, also can fake, 
for small ll ination trio, etc. Don 
Gerard, 7612 16th “Ave. , Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, name band experience, 
25 years old, sober, reliable; will travel, on loca- 
tion; new drums and timbales. Norman Cogan, 
412 West Seventh St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
AT LIBERTY—Colored, bass player and arranger, 
experienced in small combo and vocal arrange- 
ments; own car; nothing South; 802 card. Harold 
Jackson, 825 Palmwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. Phone, 
Main 34; 3428. 
AT LIB LIBERTY—Excellent, sympathetic piano ac- 
would like to connect with singer or 





























FOR SALE—Five blue orchestra uniforms; very 
fine condition; pants and jackets, $40.00; also 
C melody sax, Buescher, in good condition, $35.00; 
C.0.D. will send. Paul J. Enzman, 1242 Green 
St., Reading, Pa. 
FOR SALE—New Cabart oboe and English horn, 
worth $1,275.00 (with cases); full conservatory 
plateau models, double octaves, perfect set; extra 
low Bb resonance key and special went for high 
notes on oboe; best offer takes either or both. 
Write Musician, 82 Aldine St., Rochester 11, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Fine I'rcnch cello, big tone, excellent 
condition; played in major symphony for 13 
years; price $350.00. Ray Gerkowski, 15811 Chad- 
bourne Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 








inewfuancacaliet of concert type, or with group; 
can coach in German and French; free to travel; 
union member. Marietta Sternberg, 2939 Ocean 
Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. Phone, DEwey 2-5622. 





Suspensions, Expulsions and 
Reinstatements 


(Continued from page twenty-six) 
Roach (Penault), Freddie Slack, Ernie Sanchez, 
Ruby Whitaker. 

Ill., Local 224—Wm. G. Henning. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Ralph Copsy, Paul 





FOR SALE—String bass, swell back, fine tone 
quality; in excellent condition; have also a few 

fine French bows; price reasonable. Apoly Musi- 

cian, 666 Rhinelander Ave., Bronx 60, 

FOR SALE—Standard Deagan orchestra —— 2% 
Octaves, steel bars. Jennings Saumenig, 

Shaw Ave., Cincinnati 8, Ohio. " 








WANTED 





WANTED—Harp, will pay cash; rg K. Acti, 
__1030 Bush St., San Francisco 9, 
WANTED—Jacques Albert Bb — system 
clarinet; must have three days’ trial; will pay 
big price for good instrument. Send C.O.D. to 
George W. Smith, 4534 Atoll Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. 
WANTED—Fine violin such as Strad., Guadag- 
nini, Bergonzi, etc.; the price is no object; 
write at once. Chester Cheiro, 1275 Westwood 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
WANTED—Set of good indoor church chimes for 
pipe organ; Deagan preferred. Dr. Neal Kirk- 
patrick, First Methodist Church, Rochester, Minn. 
WANTED—Lyon & Healy harp, model 17, 22 or 
23; must be perfect: Glenn Wilder, Chardon, 
Ohio. 
WANTED—Good used oboe and English horn, 
either Loree or Louis make; solid, no cracks, 
perfect intonation, plateaux; send complete de- 
scription. Ven Pitoni, 5 Bulls Head Station, 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















Robert 


Franecki, Eugene Lukaszewski, Jack Bundy, Ed- 
ward Sobczak, Otto Meyer. 

Montreal, Canada, Local 406—Harrison Jones, 
Buster Monroe, Frank Sergi, Tommy Duchesne, 
Steve Rusnack, Arnold Messacar, James Lyttle. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Al Holmes, Frederick 
H. Foster, John W. Bell, Rocco Sisto, Sam Astor- 
ino, Edward Grisai, Nellie Grisai, Count Lowell 
Hastings, Victor Franco. 

Northampton, Mass., Local 220—Charles W. Mc- 
Clellen. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—jJohn R. McBride, 
Tommy Marino, John Carleman. 

» Local 26—Chester L. Haines. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Salvatore DePiero, 
Robert L. Neu. 

Redding, Calif., Local 113—Frank Lewis, Reed 
Rhea, Don Ray, Elva Cotton Ray, Jackie (Phillips) 
Bowers. 

St. Catharines, Ont., Local 299—Wm. Tatarnio, 
Grace Casselman, Victor Goodridge. 

St. Paul, Minh., Locai 30—Ira T. Pettiford, 
Louis R. Humphrey, Floyd E. Petersdorf, Violet 
Goetzke Jackson. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Eva Jo Allpress, 
Symons, Dan N. Forestier, Robert 
Howell. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Theodore W. 
Scott, Roy W. Bronson. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Austin Ham. 

Seattle, Wash., Local 76—Leonard L. Ball, Harry 
Foley. 

Toronto, Ontario, Local 149—Geza DeKresz, 
Jack Heath, C. F. Legge, Arthur Shergold, Solly 
(Sunny) Sherman, Edgar Van De Walker, Eddic 
Whyte. 








FOR SALE—Am retiring; will sell my three cellos, 

Tomaso Carcassi, Gasparo da Salo and Pezzonni; 
exceptional opportunity for solo cellists. Michael 
Lamberti, 30 Van Ness Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 


For Ali brass instruments. 


e ic) 





FOR SALE—Bach corne* latest model, excellent 
condition, $165.00; present work requires trum- 
pet. Vic Ford, 1107 Whitesboro, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Tuba, in C, Sander; fine tone, copper- 
brass finish; in A-1 condition. Write Musician, 
255 North Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 








“LA VELLE” CUSTOM-BUILT MOUTHPIECES 
All types, suitable for any class of oo We also feature 


Models used and endorsed by: 
“RANDY BROOKS”, “JACK TEAGARDEN”, “JUAN TIZOL”, and many other top men. 


Information Mailed Upon Request. 
RONALD H. LA VELLE 


“DIZZY “ROY ELDRIDGE”, 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 








- INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 




















Vaughn Mentot 


sings to the accompaniment 


of 
Bucky Pizvatel 


MAPES GUITAR STRINGS 
* 


Hear Vaughn Monroe and his famous orchestra over 
your favorite radio station and on Victor Records. 
* 

Mapes Strings are made for Guitars, Mandolin, 
Violin, Banjos and Ukulele and are made only 
by The Mapes Piano String Co., New York 54, 
N.Y. String Makers for more than half a century. 


ALL AMERICA 
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PREACH HORA 
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The Conn 6D was the first American Double French Horn to win enthusiastic acceptance in the 


major symphony orchestras and concert bands. Today it is the choice of a host of top-notch first 

chair and solo hornists from coast to coast. Its wide popularity has been earned by four outstanding quali- 
ties: accurate intonation, ease of response, big, velvety tone and smooth, dependable valye action. Although 
often copied by others, it is original in design— from its 21-in¢h seamless mouth- 

pipe to its 12-inch seamless bell bottom. Constantly improved through 

scientific research, it today is finer than ever. CONN BAND INSTRUMENT 

DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana. ity 
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Makes Hair Look Like a Lead Pencil. 100-power_com- Gaugi the Gauges, The gauges ied to maintain pecssnaty accuracy 
pe ope in Conn research and guality mw Sa to in the po Be Bem of Conn rotary valves are here checked to an acct- 
achieve greater accuracy in acoustical design and finer racy of .00005” (34 of 1/10th of 1/1000th of an inch) or about 1/60th of 
precision in critical manufactured parts. Only Conn the diameter of a human hair! 
utilizes such modern and advanced methods. A 














